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EDITORIAL 


The account of Christian Activities in War-Torn China in this 
issue tells something of what Chinese Christians and missionaries 
are doing in this land at present. We find that new missionaries are 
eager for their work in China whilst the veterans are no less en- 
thusiastic about their service. At the December meeting of the Pek- 
ing Missionary Fellowship four new missionaries spoke on “Why I 
have come” and four veterans spoke ¢ on “Why I have stayed.” | 


WHY I HAVE COME : | 

A third generation missionary gave his } reason as follows: . 
me, coming to China is like joining the family business in which my 
father and grandfather were before me. My reason divides itself into 
two parts: first, why am I a Christian? Second, why China? 

(1) First, the family influences which surrounded me from birth 
and the influences of the home while in England. However, the reli- 
gion from the family was a second hand religion. It was not until I 
went to Cambridge that I saw people living the kind of life I wanted, 

_ that I came to know Christianity for myself. They were living that 
way because they were prepared to give up the whole of life to 
Christ. When I began to do likewise, I came to know the peace and 
joy of Christ. The highest joy possible was to pass that on to others, 

and insofar as I was prepared to express the Christianity I knew, I 
learned more of Him. 

Since then everything has gone to make me more certain that 
the only thing worth while in this life is Christianity. 

(2) Why China? I don’t think there is any special difference 
between those who spend their ROMA | life out here and the 
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‘Christians at home who also spend a missionary life. But I have — 
had a chance to see and hear a little of the fear and superstition that 
some of the Chinese have in their lives, and I know the way in which 
tthe Christian gospel can bring them release and happiness which 
they never knew before. 

| Medically I do not need to say oeieh. I do feel that as a field 
-of service for a Christian it. offers unparallelled opportunities. It is 
not surprising therefore that I have heard the call to spend my life 
in God’s service in China. I feel it is here that God can best use me 
-and the training he has given me in His service. | 


WHY I HAVE STAYED > | 

Here is the testimony of one veteran’ The r reasons which brought 
‘me to China I believe are just as valid today as they were at the 
time I first came. Those reasons are implied in the Christian message 
itself. I believe more thoroughly than ever that Christ, his gospel, | 
his message, if taken seriously, and applied and injected into all the 
‘relationships of life, offer the only solution for the problems which 
are facing China and which are facing the world, and also offer the 
only way out for China and the rest of the peoples of the world. 


This Christian message consists .of two essential parts, neither 
one of which has efficacy without the other. In a recent number of | 
the International Missionary Review a writer was summed up this 
“Christian message: The Christian message is primarily a way of life. 
It is a way of life which would immediately and wholly solve the prob- 
lems whch face a distressed world. Jesus Christ lived that kind of a 
life, a life of constant loving obedience to the Loving Father. No one, 
even the enemies of Christianity can deny that if such a life became 
a common life, all the earth would become a kingdom of God. I 
believe that the Chinese people are susceptible to this presentation 
of Christianity as a way of life and as a fulfilment of the way of 
Jife which their great sages have pointed out. in the past. 


This is not sufficient: it is not only a way of life, it is also a 
gospel. The gospel we offer is a divine way to achieve that life. 
Christ is our present and living Lord, and he can make this life pos- 
sible not only to a tried few but for everyone who will come to him. 
‘China needs this message more than ever before and will need it more 
as she faces the future, in order to overcome the spirit of hate and 
revenge which almost inevitably is being built up in the people who 
are going through the suffering and Peyeyewton through which ey 
‘are going at the present time. 

Another reason: faith in the ultimate etemvh: of truth, even in 
the midst of and through suffering. I think that China needs this 
message today, this faith in the ultimate triumph of goodness and 
truth and love. Christianity does not offer to. people who accept it 
‘an escape from life. It offers something far better: It promises us 
that thru faith in Christ and in a loving Father that we can be more 
than conquerers in the midst of any situation in which we may find 
ourselves, and thus build up in the lives of people who meve this...i... 
an indomitable and unconquerable spirit. «:We missionaries need to 
create faith in the realities of life and:ultimate of truth 


and goodness. 
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Professor ‘Chao on Se nse vol His Own Mission 
WILLARD LYON 
(Concluded) 


by a picture-of the populous cities surrounding the Lake of 


Galilee and an imaginative description of the emotions which 
- were likely aroused in the mind of Jesus as he looked down 
from a high ridge on the eastern side of the lake and contemplated 
the field of his fullest activities. Then follows the story of a north- 
westward tramp in the company of his chosen apostles to the borders. 
of Tyre and Sidon. This journey afforded the apostles, who hitherto 
had been engrossed with their evangelistic activities, an opportunity 
for quiet reflection in the company of their Master. 

Rough and ready men that they were, when —_ into: 
the depths of an environment so pure and majestic as that with 
which they were now surrounded, they cou!d hardly have failed 
to be refined by the process. As they watched Jesus, immersed 
in thought and talking but little, pale and sad of face, yet with 
a mien of unspeakable glory, they must have felt that his spirit 
had already taken its flight to another world. As they travelled 
on through secluded regions they became increasingly conscious 
of a mysterious but mighty force fusing them together into a 
profound and marvelous fellowship. The Spirit of God was with 

- them, above them, around them. 
| At the borders of Philip’s kingdom the group encountered a 
Canaanitish woman from Phoenicia, whose persistence and faith. 
called forth the sympathy of Jesus, but failed to make him cease 
his thinking on the meaning of recent events in Galilee. _ 
His werk in Galilee had apparently failed. Yes, failed! — 
..Why? ....Only last year, as spring was merging into 
summer, had he not been full of hope, rejoicing in the assurance 
— that the Kingdom of God had already come among men? Had 
not the people flocked to him from hill and plain? Even as late 
as during the last spring, when his disciples were returning 
from a tour of all the cities and villages, had not his expectations 
been raised to the highest pitch? How had it come about that 
these achievements, which had grown like wind blown figures: 
in the clouds, had as suddenly disappeared? Jesus knew full 
well that this apparent defeat was not due to any fault in his 
plan, nor to the cherishing of false hopes. Can seed, though 
good and well-tended, grow in a field thick with thorns? . Yet 
the vision remained, that heaven and earth will be. remade, and 
_ that without fail! Evil spirits will surely be subdued. Truth, 
in generations to come, will shine as brightly as sunlight among 
men! ....With God there is no failure. The seeming failures. 
of men are His opportunitiés to fulfil His purposes. Even with 
men it has proven true that from the days of Moses until now 
those who have accomplished large results—prophets, thinkers, 
warriors, heroes—have without exception achieved their successes: 
_ in the face of hardship, suffering, defeat and disaster. Why 
should it be different with Jesus? 


| .] HE experience at Caesarea Philippi is introduced (in chapter XI) 
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In this connection our author quotes athe fully from the 
Passages in Isaiah (especially in chapters 42 and 53) which depict 
dee ogi servant of Jehovah, and imagines Jesus pondering them 
deeply. 

Jesus kept turning these prophetic words over and over 
again in his mind. Through them God seemed to be giving him 
a persona! revelation. More clearly than ever did he perceive 
that the mission of Israel called for the enduring of hardship 
and the carrying of a burden for sin; and he saw that this was 
also to be his own mission. The redemption of Israel would 

most certainly not depend on'the awesome power to be displayed : 
by a Messiah dropping from the sky, nor on a sudden pouring 
out of God’s wrath on men, but rather on the supreme sacrifice 
of a Godlike Servant, who for the sake of the right, and of human 
goodwill, would become the Saviour of men by giving up his 
very life. Thus might the people be awakened. Jesus now saw 
it very clearly. This Godlike Servant became the Christ of his 
inner vision. Yes, being the Son of God he must be just this 
kind of a Christ! If only the people of Israel will receive this 
Christ, their future will be one of unmarred glory. If they will 
not receive him, or if in addition they give vent to their unwill- 
ingness by doing him harm, then will they be using the sword 
of Rome against the highest and holiest. On the gathering 
clouds of hatred Jesus saw, plainly visible, an inescapable Cross! 


Contrasting Jesus’ conception of. his own mission with the | 
- #popular belief that the Messiah would come in the role of a conquering 
King, Professor Chao tries then to trace the probable thoughts of 
Jesus as he confronted the crisis he saw to be impending. 


The times are urgent. Jesus cannot do otherwise than 
return to the raging storm. If the Jewish nation should hurl 
herself against the mailed fist of Rome, she would quickly be 
destroyed. Israel would become nothing, in respect both to her — 
own survival and to her mission in the world. Since in this 
time of crisis it will not be easy to move the people suddenly, 
and since, furthermore, the ruling class will be incapable of | 
tolerance even for a moment, the only opposition to be feared 
will be that coming from the leaders of Israel. In order to 
arouse the people and stimulate them to action, Jesus must make 
use of a desperate method. If the people are not aroused, Jesus 
will die anyway. Why not make use of death as the. means 
of arousing them? 


Here Professor Chao digresses to show that the oriental mind 
finds it easier, than does the occidental mind, to understand and 
appreciate the place of voluntary death in moving others to action. 


Having seen clearly the elements in the crisis, Jesus had 
no doubt as to the proper course to take. He must go to 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem, O Jerusalem, how wilt thou receive this 
Lord of Life? 

} But the disciples were dull of heart. Little did they discern 
what Jesus saw. Much as they were enjoying their mystic and 
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deepening fellowship with their Master, they were living in the 
clouds. They saw not whither their steps were leading. One of” 
their number, shrewd enough to guess that trouble lay ahead, began 

to consider withdrawing from the scene before it became too late. 


The thoughts of Judas were the meanest and most sordid. 

He called to mind the many, many opportunities he had lost 

by deciding to follow Jesus. He could make no sense out of” 

Jesus’ attitudes. But being an opportunist he continued to go- 

with the current. Watching the changing scenes he yet was 

never quite ready to break entirely away. If Jesus were really 

to achieve something great, Judas might be given an important. 
position in the Kingdom of Heaven. But if Jesus should fail, 

Judas seemed convinced that his own powers of leadership were 

great enough to achieve success and become famous in some: 

other way. Jesus understood Judas, but would not violate the 

principles on which he had been working in training his apostles. 

They must be left to do their own thinking; on this basis alone 

could they make progress. He knew that wisdom grows from 
within, that it develops in the face of difficulties, that it is & 

product of self-realization, that abilities are never created sud-- 

denly by pouring ideas into the mind from without, like molten 

metal into a mould. His method was to live in the presence 

of his disciples and through his own life reveal to them the- 
truth of God: He planted the seed, watered it, cultivated it, 
watched over it night and day, in full faith that the little rootlets 
and the tender sprouts would not fail to grow and some day 
would bear good fruit. : 


—. One day as Jesus and the apostles were climbing the hills and 
following the streams, near Caesarea Philippi, in surroundings of 
| As Jesus walked he sighed deeply and asked this question 
of his companions: ‘Whom do men say that I am?’ They 
answered: ‘Some say that you are John the Baptist; others that 
you are Elijah; and still ‘others that you are Jeremiah or one: 
of the ancient prophets.’ ....The words and deeds of Jesus 
_ had from the beginning made men look upon him as a prophet. 
Though the elders of Nazareth wondered how the home of a 
carpenter could produce a prophet, and the wise men of Jerusalem 
doubted that a prophet could come out of Nazareth, yet the- 
common people could not understand how he could have done 
the wonderful things that he did if he were not a prophet. 
z...desus then asked another question: “Whom do you say 
that Iam?” This question was the masterkey. The apostles 
' looked helplesly at one another; no one seemed ready to venture 
~' an answer. In their past experiences with Jesus their guesses’ 
~~ had often gone wild: they had guessed that it would be quite- 
enough to forgive an offender seven times, but Jesus told them: 
that they should be willing to forgive seventy times seven; they 
had guessed that when Jesus talked of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
he was referring to the kind of food they ate, but Jesus said’ 
that he was speaking of their hypocrisy and pride, which, like- 
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leaven that makes bread rise, had been at work in their hearts, 
though for evil. Moreover, to say. just who their most constant, 
most intimate, and most respected companion was (although 
their minds were not without some conviction in the matter) 
would be to try to express what could not be compressed into 
a single statement—clearly the hardest thing they could attempt. 
For some minutes they pondered in silence. A few months ago 
the acts of Jesus, his teachings, his love, his hopes had al! 
seemed to make plain that he was the Christ for whom they 
had been waiting. Despite the fact that their thinking along 
this line had once seemed perfectly clear, they were now confused. 
Difficulties had arisen in their minds in recent months which 
they were unable to resolve, as if something intangible and 
distant had intervened to obscure a view often mentioned and 
generally accepted among them. As they were thus thinking, 
Peter burst out impulsively with these words, addressed to 
Jesus: “You are the Christ, the Son of God, everlastingly alive!” 


After quoting the well-known reply which Jesis at this 
time made to Peter, Dr. Chao expresses the belief that Peter’s 
declaration really expressed what had now become the common 
conviction of the apostolic group. Te avoid precipitating the crisis 
Jesus asked his followers to make no immediate announcement of this 
their full-born conviction. Furthermore, the apostles needed more 
time in which to realize the implications of their faith, which was 
to become the “rock” on which the Kingdom of Heaven must stand. 


For the Kingdom of Heaven must be built on the Christ-life 
of Jesus. The human fellowship which possesses the Christ-life 
of Jesus is the Kingdom of Heaven. The “key” to this Kingdom 
is Love, self-giving, self-sacrificing Love—not power, nor self- 
seeking pomp, nor any intangible and abstract secret. Hence 
from this time forward Jesus kept revealing to Peter and the 
other apostles that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things at the hands of the elders and the high priests, the scribes 
and the Pharisees, and also be killed, and on the third day rise 
again. ....The “key” to the Kingdom of Heaven is the love of 
Christ and the spirit of self-sacrifice which grows out of such 
love. ....Peter saw the first truth, but not the second. He 
saw that Jesus is the Christ, but he did not see that for this 
very reason Jesus must go up to Jerusalem. Peter grasped the 
meaning of the “rock’’, but he had not yet gotten hold of the 
“key”. When Jesus offered him the “key” he caught hold of 


Jesus and protested strongly in these words: “Lord, it must _ 


never be thus! This can never happen to you!” 


The reply which Jesus made to Peter’s protest shows his 
eanhaioe skill. Accepting.the purity and fervor of the love the 
-apostles had for him, Jesus led them on to a better appreciation 
-of the price that love must pay. : 

| He who would follow me must deny himself, shoulder his 
own cross, and come after me. For anyone who tries to save 
his own life will lose it, and everyone who for my sake is willing 
to give up his life will gain life. Of what value would it be to 
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a man to gain the whole world at thé cost of losing his own 
life? What can a man offer in exchange for his life? ....Not 
one of the apostles was able to understand Jesus. . ..He had 
said that the Messiah must suffer. What Jew had ever heard 
of a Messiah who would come to be killed? Who could believe 
in a crucified Christ? Who could understand why the King 
they looked for, who was to be anointed, should suffer death 
- at the hands of the high priests and scribes? Furthermore, who 
could comprehend the statement that those who would follow 
the Christ should none of them gain any power or office, but 
must all shoulder their crosses every day? ‘Though the apostles 
failed to understand, yet they dared not ask for an explanation. 
Jesus of late had been very near to them, yet he had also seemed 
very distant. Often, after speaking a very few words, he had 
remained entirely silent for long periods. He would also 
frequently go off by himself into the hills and sit or kneel in 
silence a long time, like a religious devotee doing penance. So 
it was that the revealings at Caesarea Philippi were not wholly 
_ luminous, but were a revelation partly clear and partly not.. Here 
the sky was blue, while. there the unfriendly clouds were 


ominously dark. 
Professor Chao now paints for his readers his picture of the 


Transfiguration. 


Eight days later, probably in in! early spring of A.D. 30, 
Jesus took the three apostles in whom he had the fullest con- 
fidence, Peter, James and John, up into the seclusion of a 
mountain, perhaps it was Mt. Hermon. Small clouds encircled 
the ravines, spring breezes blew the garments of the men, and 
under an overhanging cliff they sat. Jesus prayed and the 
apostles waited for him quietly on one side. In the silence all 
that could be heard was the sound of swift-fiowing streams in 
the dark gullies, and: of home-coming birds in the tree-tops. 
Presently the full moon shone over the hills, covering the ground 
with a sheen like that of quick-silver, and making the stony 
_ pathway look cold. Depressed in spirit, Peter, James and John 
sat down, indifferent at first to what was taking place, then 
curling themselves up they lay in the hollow of a rock, where 
they were protected against the wind, and fell soundly asleep. 
Jesus alone at this moment was wide awake; his eyes were 

lifted in silent meditation to God. Crossing over to where Peter 
and his companions lay sleeping, he looked at them and stepped 
quietly away. Taking his stand under the ledge of a rock, his 
white robes glistened in the moonlight. A tree, which had 
blown over, looked like human figures above the ledge. The 
night call of an owl awakened Peter suddenly from his dreams. 
He leaped to his feet and in the distance he saw Jesus, his form 
-transfigured, and his clothes radiating a light, and whiter than: 
any cloth a fuller had whitened. In his confusion of mind as 
Peter lifted his head he seemed to see two men descending from. 
the sky and talking to Jesus; they must be Moses and Elijah! 
With a loud voice Peter cried: ‘Master, it is good for us to be 
here! Let us put up three aero one + for you, one for Moses, 
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and one for Elijah.” Bewildered. by the sudden apparition. 
Peter had not known what he was saying. Just then a cloud 
blew over and covered them. The three apostles rubbed their 
eyes and looked around. They saw no one standing under the 
arching crag but Jesus only! 


the Chinese artist that he is, he leaves it to his readers to let their 
imaginations play on the picture his pen has so deftly drawn. 


Ginling College Begins Rural Service in Szechuan | 
IRMA HIGHBAUGH 


ENSHOW, a little hsien city of five to seven thousand people, 
its one street running along like a three li vertebra of gray 
tile in the bottom of the valley between ranges of high hills, 
was selected as the location for the Ginling College Rural 

Service Station. This place was selected because it was a poor hsien 


-needing rural service, but perhaps chiefly the decision rested on the 


fact that the Nanking University Agriculture Department had already 
located its Short Course School there, and had established in con- 
nection with the hsien government, an Extension Bureau whose m2in 
purpose was an educational one. The opportunity to work with the 
Extension Bureau, and in providing education, health, and family 
life training, thus make an all round approach to f milies and com- 


munities where they were working more directly economic im- 
provement, promises basic results. The ve the Ginling 
Rural Service Station are: 


1. To serve the rural people wid meet onal needs. It is this 
that governs all policies. 


2. To provide a center where the college students tan get 
practice, inspiration and vision for rural work. | 


3. To produce materials out of actual rural experience and 
research which shall eventually go into the rural recon- 
struction curriculum of the college. 2 


The Station was opened some eight months ago and in response : 


to the most obvious need, a midwife was located here. An embroidery 
woman began work with the double aim of raising the economic level | 
of women and to preserve the magnificent massive Thibetan-tribes 
flavored patterns of dark blue cross stitch which were found on the 
decline in every home. The midwife proved her popularity immedi- 
ately and has continued to be in great demand. Some sixty babies” 
have been delivered and daily attention given them in the homes for 
ten days after delivery. Several lives have been saved after days of 
unsuccessful attempt of the old fashioned midwives. Some five 
thousand clinic patients have had eyes, boils and skin diseases relieved 

in the daily afternoon clinic. Embroidery women have embroidered 
pan received some literacy training at the same time. Far more 


Professor Chao closes the chapter at this point. Like 


j 


to meet. 
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_ demands for the work have come, than the production has been able 
And here is one of the problems which one meets on every 


hand in this area. The people have not too much enthusiasm for | 


wérk.as such. This is a cotton area, it’s more fun to spin when you 
canXyisit with others round about than to do cross stitch which 
demands all ones attention. A third variety of work started in the 
spring—Girls Clubs. The government schools are open to Club work 
and greatly need it to supplement their meager curriculum content. 
This was followed with a very popular Primary School Teacher’s 
Club in the autumn. With the exception of the Club work, all of 
this work still lacks a strong educational program which will make 
it of more lasting value. These beginnings all followed that theory 
of rural work on which the early church was founded; namely, that 
work begun in the town or city where folk came to market would just 
-yaturally filter back into the country. It has required only a few 
months to show that rural work follows the same laws that govern 
Church rural work. Embroidery women embroider—town women. 
Babies are delivered by the midwife—town babies with a very rare 
rural baby. Clubs flourish—in the town schools. Very satisfying 
to the local government who can SEE what is happening. And so 
a huge residence, the old Kwang Hsii Silk Center was allocated to 
us for residence.. A huge open-at-one-end rectangle of buildings is 
shared by the Extension Bureau and our Station. The Great Open 
Hall in the Center unites us for big meetings such as the Christmas 
service or the China New Year Exhibits which are planned and 
provides a convenient place for the bamboo man to weave his mats 


for our ceilings or those of the yamen. Located just on the edge 


cf the veretable market, it is accessible to country friends as these 


friends are made. tee 
At the urgent invitation of the Extension men to “get back into 
the country” a rural center was opened twelve li from town the first 
of November. The political unit, a “pao,” of one hundred families is 
Scattered through three valleys ranging from ten to fifteen li from 
town with the Short Term School in the center. In this “pao” ‘are 
thirty Credit Cooperative Member families, and it was in the home 
cf one of the fairly opulent reliable Cooperative families that four of 
cur staff members went to spend a month to see what we could learn 
as well as what we could contribute. All of us were “down river” 
people and whatever techniques of work we know, are based on the 


& village type of community. Only two families lived in that home. 


“You will find it easier to live with less confusion where there are 
fewer women in the courtyard,” the pao chang told us. And it was 
so. Two pieces of work were begun which are followed up by weekly 
visits of two of the staff members who go one day, stay over night 
holding night meetings and return home the next day. 


(1) Three Nursery Age Play Groups have been established. 


Family groups range from two to fifteen families living in two or 
three adjoining courtyards a half li or one or two li separated from 


-.the next clump of families. One Play Group will illustrate what is 


happening. In the yard of the Tu family -where thirteen families 
live, some fifteen pre-school children gather in one of the courtyards 
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for two hour periods twice a week. Mr. Tu is the “chia chang” of 
his “chia” of ten families. The whole group economic range is from 
well-to-do to quite poor. All of the women dre field workers and 
leave their children early in the morning and are out most of the 
day, with grandmothers and fathers at home. All mothers and 
fathers were alike in believing that little children could learn nothing. 
All children were alike in having no routines and in being retarded 
upwards of two years in language development over village children. 
Their first response to toys was indifference till urged by adults to 
“grab them” which they did and, sat down holding tightly to what 
they had grabbed. No idea of what to do with a toy. Routines 
are being established. One little bucket of water provides a wash 
basin for all the group, for water is scarce and must be carried, and 
should certainly not be wasted on/little children. Regular trips to 
the toilet have proved to parents that little children can go to the 
toilet and has resulted in a cleaner courtyard and cleaner children’s 
clothing. Thick nutritious rice water poured off the morning rice 
and saved for the pigs, is served for mid-morning lunch with some- 
times cabbage-water as a treat. So now in this hsien where there 
are always green vegetables available and where pigs are fed luxurious- 
ly on carrots and carrot tops, the little children are by way of getting 
some of the nutritive values into’ their little bodies. Free play, 
singing, games, and good manners all go into the morning hours. 
Er Wo who sat quietly in his mother’s lap the first few times, soon 
joined the play and has begun to talk as he helped to buy the vege- 
tables, or bring in colored leaves, or help to carry the stools back 
to their respective homes at the cldse of the hour. Two children are 
still clutched closely to mothers breasts, while the mothers loudly 
proclaim: “He can’t leave me” but even these two sometimes give 
their mothers or big sisters the slip and jein the group. Songs are _ 
sung which accompany the activity and we are told that the children 
go singing to the toilet even when the teacher is not there. Some. 
results to be seen after six weeks are: 

(a) Mothers wash the faces of their children and put cn clean 

aprons for the Play hour. » 

(b) Rice or cabbage water is prepared by some mother daily 
for the children. | 

-(c) The courtyard is swept and ready for play usually. 

(d) Some older children and several parents are experimenting 
in making bamboo toys. beginning with chop sticks and 
carrying on to graduated nests of cups. : 

(e) Children playing singing, an increase in good 
manners. 

While from our diate records of child experiences, daily pro- 

cedures, attitudes and reactions of parents and children are kept, 
so that later we shall have guides for such work. The production 
Se stories, techniques and toys out of their own environment has 

egun. 
Next semester, the older students of the Union Normal School 
located in the Canadian Mission ‘will go out weekly for practice 
teaching, following the excellent teaching which they now receive 
from a former student of Dr. Blatz’ of the Toronto School. 
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_ (2) While the Nursery Play. Group i is in session in one court- 
yard, another staff member works with older girls and adults in 
another courtyard. The Big Girls class has been helped by a student 
of the Short Term School during the week, and now they review all 
the work, clear up points not understood, learn new songs, some 
health work and Civics.. For Christmas, they cut out all the stars 
which decorated the Great Hall in town and added their part to the 
program with two rural songs and one Christmas song. The Woman’s 
literacy class has its lesson by request posted. on the wall in big 
characters so they can learn as they go and come. When they see 
_ staff members arrive, men and women leave the fields and take their 

mid-morning rest period. Quickly they review their lesson, and try 
- out the new one, beg to learn more songs which the member of the 
Big Girls’ Class can’t teach very well even though she takes respon- 
sibility for their lesson. And then one after another they slip back 
to the field to work while the Big Girls learn a longer lesson. Later 
more specific Preparation for Home Making will be taught the Big 
Girls as well as more intensive Parent Education for the mothers and 
fathers. It is the young men of the community who so beseech help 
which our staff members are unable to give. They need a young 
man who will go out weekly for singing, recreation, reading and dis- 
cussion hours in the evening when our staff help women and children 
3 who pour into the home where we continue to make our home. 


~ Coming from other sections of the country, a few comparisons, 
contrasts and similarities immediately appear and as one continues 
here, these become insistent. Women have much more freedom than | 
we have known elsewhere and are far more immediately responsive. 
They beg to be taught to sing and have no fear to begin in the midst 
of acrowd. They have an economic value daily quite aside from the 
marriage market and a corresponding economic freedom. It is the 
young strong daughter-in-law who carries the basket to market and 
sells the products, making purchase of salt or lard, returning home 
with an outlook not so restricted as her northern village sisters. 
She helps to produce the field crops and spins the cotton which she 
either weaves for family clothing or sells thread or cloth for com- 
modities which she selects at market. With isolated farms, life is 
not so thick and there seems to be less quarreling for when life 
becomes too hard, she can always go to the rice field to wash clothes, — 
cr to the well for a bucket of water, or even to the field to work 
coming back with the emotional tension relaxed, and life goes on a 
~ bit better than before: Even if it’s sera she can spin and work 
off part of her feelings. 
This is a-poor hsien we are told. And there i is terrific zest these 


- days for economic improvement, in fact it is second only to the 


gest for the once despised rural work. -To our eyes dulled by the 
sight of barren hills for several months each year, these constantly 
green fields do not look so poor. To one who grew up in the country 
2nd who has been accustomed to think of poverty as shown by lack 
cf ready cash, and limited wearing apparel, as seen not only in this 
country but in Europe and other poor sections of the United States, 


this hsien seems quite opulent. 
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(a) Tea houses, lots of them filled every bight and every night 
with people spending money—all grades of tea houses, and | 
money being spent by all with leisure time. 


(b) With wool yarn scaring at $18-$48 a pound, numbers and 
numbers of children wearing new wool capes not all of the 
lower grade wool either. More and more adults wearing 
new sweaters or long woolen hand knitted trousers. | 


Beautiful soft forty dollar lambs skin garments made up | 
with forty more dollars worth of silk for the old folk in town 
and country. A tailor to sew the ev ery day clothes of the 


country people. 


(ce) A dollar each from seventy pupils, many of them pee the 
same familv, as a wedding sift to the peniry schoo] teacher > 


recently married... 


Wealthy homes, with smoking chimneyless stoves, barren ugly, 
inconvenient rooms which kill the spirit and destroy finer values in 
lives speak more of the need for spiritual and educational help even 
than economic though that too is needed. Almost a total population | 
obviously undernourished in a country which always has green crops 
and where four crops a year are raised speaks more of need for 
education even than economic help. There is need for the new spinning 
wheel with the foot treadle and two threads produced where one now 
comes forth, to release time for fuller living. Drunkenness is a constant 
economic drain, an eyesore to pedestrians and an evil not remedied © 
by more production. Personality values for women, men and children 
and spiritual values where superstition binds and mars lives, are - 
those higher values, slower values which a Christian Institution 
works to bring about changes in homes and lives such as Jesus 
emphasized. And at China New Year vacation time, our students 
are coming to learn. Where shall they begin? - 


What can they do in a limited time, on nutrition, on health 
teaching, on recreation, on religion which will be of value to them, 
to the people here and will be such: that our staff can follow it up 
afterwards? These are questions which engage us as we visit the 
Ch’en Chia Ssu Center to which we earlier referred, the Li Center | 
three li away or think of plans for the town ee. 
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T he Northwest Advances 


KIANG WEN-HAN 


N the minds of the ordinary Chinese, the northwestern pro- 
vinces seem to be quite far away. Of course it depends on 
from where you look at it for geographically speaking, Kansu 
is almost at the heart of the country, while because of the 

difficulty of communication, these provinces seem to be rather remote. 

At one time, the outcry of developing the Northwest was very much 
in the front in the newspapers and magazines. Sian, the capital city 
of Shensi. was even made a subsidiary capital with a view to. 
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‘developing the great Northwest of China: Sian was considered as 
a springboard in penetrating the more or less virgin country of the 
north provinces. ~ 
_ The present Sino-Japanese hostilities have made the connection 
between the coast and the Northwest more and more difficult. The 
Lunghai Railway connecting Sian and the coast has been cut off 
because of the Japanese occupation of the eastern section of the 
railway. The only way to get to Sian nowadays is by way of 
Szechuan. Fortunately the highway connecting Chengtu, capital 
city of Szechuan, and Paochi, western terminus of the Lunghai 
Railway, has been completed during the last two years. The Ministry 
of Communications is working feverishly to complete the network 
of highways in the Northwest. The Northwest Highway Transport 
Bureau, has been organized to take charge of the 2,000 miles of 
highways now open to traffic. The distance between Chengtu and 
Paochi is 540 miles. Then there is a highway connecting Sian and 
Lanchow, the capital city of Kansu Province, which is about 500 miles 
in length. Even just a few months ago this highway was not in 
very good condition. It became impossible for travel when it rained. 
Now the western section between Pingliang and Lanchow has been 
very well paved. One can also go to Lanchow from Chengtu without 
going through Sian by turning to the Northwest from Hsuan Hsih 
Pu, 60 miles south of Paochi, to a place called Hwa Chia Lin joining 
up with the Sian-Lanchow highway. Of course, the Eurasia Aviation 
Corporation has planes going between Chengtu and Lanchow fairly 
frequently which makes a much shorter trip. I remember it took 
us two and a half days by bus and truck from Sian to Lanchow, and 
on our return from Lanchow to Sian it took us only three hours 
_ by plane. 
Kansu is named after the two districts of Kanchow (or Chang 
Yi) and Suchow (or Chiu Chuan). The province is in the shape 
of a dumb-bell with two big loops, one towards the northwest and 
the other towards the southeast, having a very slender link in the 
middle. The southeastern loop of the province is the most rich and 
fertile. Lanchow is in this part of the province. When ore travels 
from Sian to Lanchow, one cannot fail to notice the willow trees 
planted by Mr. Tso Tsung Tang some fifty or six years ago. When ” 
Mr. Tso was commissioned with the expedition to suppress the insur- | 
gents in the Northwest, he set his soldiers to planting the willow 
‘trees all the way from Sian to Sinkiang. Most of these trees are 
still preserved, and are very pjcturesque against the barren loess 
background. The new highway overlaps at many points the old 
road decorated by Mr. Tso Tsung Tang’s willow trees. In view of 
the scarcity of water-supply in the Northwest, the planting of 
thousands of willow trees on such a long distance was really a 
‘remarkable feat. We took a bus from Sian up to Pingliang. For 
this section crude oil was used because the road is comparatively 
smooth. After Pingliang we had to change to an open truck which 
used gasoline because we had to climb many hills including the famous 
Lu Pan Shan. The travel on this road is pretty slow going and 
‘cannot be hurried. However, when we were reminded that it used 
to take more than 20 days from Sian to mecuaantet: by animal cart, 
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and even a few months ago it took about a week by truck or bus, 
we felt that, after all, we were better off. Fortunately also the 
China Travel Service has hostels at both Pingliang and Hwa Chia 
Lin where the buses usually stop for the night. But if the bus gets. 
into trouble and does not stop at the right place, then the passengers 
would have a pretty hard time. At any rate, when one travels in 
the Northwest, one has to be prepared for the worst and hope for. 
the best. | 

Kansu seems to be quite a barren country. Most of the moun- 
tauns are denuded of trees. There are also very few rivers. The 
rainfall is very low. The province is.on a sort of high plateau with 
Lanchow about 4,500 feet above sea-level. The water is of mineral 
character and usually has an alkaline taste. That is why when people 
talk about developing the Northwest, three serious problems are 
usually enumerated. One is the problem of afforestation, the other — 
is the problem of water-supply, and the third is the problem of com- 
munication. On the whole, the latter has made the most rapid 
progress, especially since the outbreak of the present hostilities. 


Kansu is rich in mineral deposits, but most of them are still 
not yet developed. For instance, we were told that in a district 
called Yii Men, about 800 miles from Lanchow, there is a large supply 
of oil. The supply is so large that it overflows into a stream called 
by the local people as the “Oil River.” At a time when oil is so 
precious, this oil reserve in Yii Men certainly should not be over- 
looked. Kansu is also very rich in fruits. The apricots and 
“drunken melons” were certainly the most delicious we have ever 
had. I think the “drunken melons” in Lanchow are much better 
than the cantaloups or honey-dews in America. Of course the main 
item in trade is wool. Kansu is mainly a pastofal and not an agricul- 
tural country. It is full of sheep and goats. It is said that before 
1931 the total export of wool from Karisu amounted to $140,000,000.. 
The output each year was more than 2,000,000 catties. In 1938 the 
Northwest office of the Foreign Trade Commission acquired about 
$3.000,000 worth of foreign exchange in this kind of trade with Soviet 
Russia. If the transportation conditions were not limited by depen- 
dence on camels and mule carts, greater income could be expected. 


Lanchow is a very small city. Its total area is about three or 
four square miles, seven-tenths of.a mile broad, and one-half of a 
mile long. The Provincial Government Headquarters occupy almost | 
half of the city. All the streets are quite narrow. They become » 
very muddy when it rains. Fortunately the side-walks are quite 
high; thus people can make use of the side-walks when the streets | 
get too muddy. The Government has no desire to broaden these 
streets especially since the city is so small and does not have room 
for expansion. I understand the plan of the Government now is to 
expand outside the city confines. The southern suburbs are design-. 
ated as the new city, with more than 5,000 mow. A very wide road 
called Chung Cheng Street, after the courtesy name of the General- 
issimo, has already been completed. Because of the war, people 
hesitate to invest money to put up buildings on both sides of the 
road. This road almost circles around the city. It connects the Sian. 
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Lanchow highway-on the east, with the Yellow River Bridge outside 
‘the North Gate of the city, which begins the new Kansu-Sinkiang 
highway. It gives a grand view from the outside. 


A word should be said about the Yellow River Bridge. This 
bridge constitutes the third big iron bridge across the Yellow River. 
One is near Tsinan, Shantung, on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, and 
the other near Chengchow, Honan, on the Peiping-Hankow Railway. 
‘This bridge outside the North City Gate of Lanchow is the chief link 
to the great Northwest of China as well as to Soviet Russia. It was 
completed in 1908. Before that year a pontoon was constructed by 
tieing together twenty-four wooden boats. In the winter when the 
water is frozen, people could then walk about on ice. This was, 
however, quite a risky affair, because in the summer the water usually 
rose very high and the boats would then be thrown apart, and in 
the winter, it was also very unsafe to walk on the ice, especially 
when the ice was about to thaw. Many people and animals were 
‘drowned that way. Mr. Tso Tsung Tang was the first one who 
proposed to build an iron bridge. The cost of the structural work 
alone was 165,000 taels, but the cost of the transportation of 
ps Wii from the coast was almost an equal amount, namely 140,000 
taels 

Lanchow used to have a population of 40, 000. . Since the present 
war broke out more than two years ago, the population has increased 
to 70,000. But the city has not been free from Japanese air-raids: 
So the Government is also pushing the matter of evacuation. They 
have a plan to evacuate about two-thirds of the population. The 
actual number already evacuated is about 20,000, with at least a 
_ -dozen families a day. However, there is not much of a refugee 
- problem in Kansu, because not many poor refugees could evacuate 
to such a distance. Most of the people who have ccme to Lanchow 
have some means or have work to do. The main problem of evacua- 
tion is the lack of rooms in the suburbs. Within the limit of ten 
miles around the city, there are only 2,000 rooms for rent. The 
- rental is very high. I was told that it usually cost $5 a room outside 

the city compared with $1 or $2 a room inside the city. — 

The Japanese planes raided Lanchow three times during the 
month of February. The Japanese suffered no loss during the first 
raid, but six Japanese planes were shot down in the second raid, 
and nine Japanese planes were shot down during the third raid. I 
have personally seen the debris of these wrecked planes in the com- 
pound of the Kansu Science Education Institute. Lanchow is quite 
well protected from the point of view of air-raids. Up to the end 
of November, there had been no air-raids for nine months. 


Our first impression of Lanchow is that it is a city full of 
activities and new developments. I was told that it is a matter of 
“the last five years and largely the work of the people from outside. 
The Provincial Government is quite progressive, with Mr. Chu Shao- 
liang as Governor. Mr. Chu, a native of Fukien, is concurrently 
‘Commander of the Eighth War Area. The heads of the different 
‘Government bureaus are mostly from other provinces. Many of 
them have been educated abroad. For instance, Gen. P. H. Hwang, 
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the Head of the Air Force, Mr. Cheng Si-ku, Educational Commis- 
sioner and formerly head of the big Shanghai Middle School, and 
Mr. Lee Tieh-tseng, Special Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, are 
very forward-looking leaders in the official circles. | 

I may now mention a few of the: organizations in Lanchow 
in order to show the rapid progress of this northwestern province. 
The Northwest Highway Transport Bureau of the Ministry of Com- 
munications has its head-office outside of the South Gate in Lanchow. | 
It has some very fine buildings and a‘ very efficient and modern- 
trained staff. Them there is the Telegraph Administration for the 
three provinces of Kansu, Ninghsin and Chinghai, headed by a 
Kiangsu man with European education. There is also the Central 
Mint organized in October last year. It makes copper coins for 
circulaticn in the northwestern provinces. The Board of Trustees 
for the Administration of the Boxer Indemnity Funds remitted by 
the British Government, established the Kansu Science Education 
Institute in Lanchow in 1938, with*Dr. Y. P. Mei, formerly Dean of 
Yenching University, as the Director. The purpose of this Institute 
is to supplement schoo! education, by vocational training to improve 
livelihood, and by promoting social and popular education. There is 
also the Northwest Epidemic Prevention Bureau of the National 
Health Administration, which has more than 80 experts working 
for improving the health conditions in the Northwest. The Bureau 
is now the main supplier of the nation’s anti-toxins, serums and 
epidemic preventives, and maintains stations treating diseases of 
men and animals. Dr. Yang Yung-nien, who has spent 18 years doing 
research work in tthe National Institute for Medical Research in 
London, is the Director of the Bureau. Among other things the 
Bureau produces 3,000 bottles of 5 c.c. each of vaccines and 50,000 
pills for curing opium addicts per day. Kansu used to be quite a 
disreputable province in the matter of opium. Since 1938 opium 
production has been made illegal. At presént the Government has 
the monopoly of the sale of opium. Since most of it is old stock and 
since the prices are so prohibitive, about $7.50 per ounce, it is expected 
that opium will be eliminated in course of time. | 

The cooperative movement is also making rapid progress in 
Kansu. The rural cooperatives in Kansu occupy the fourth place 
in the whole of the country. The China Farmers Bank has already 
invested $5,500,000 in these rural cooperatives. Within a period of 
four years 230 men have been trained as directors in the rural 
cooperatives, and 4,5C9 rural cooperatives have been organized with 
a total membership of 217,000. The members have savings of an 
aggregate of more than $300,000. All of these are credit coopera- 
tives. I was told that 40 per cent of the money loaned out is to buy 
animals for cultivation,.20 per cent for feod, and 10 per cent for 
seeds. These ccoperatives have now scattered almost all over the 
province. Since May 19389 the Industrial Cooperatives have also 
come to Lanchow. So far about 20 industrial cooperatives have been 
organized, most of which are cooperatives for supplying leather, wool 
and soap... The Industrial Cooperatives Office in Lanchow is under 
the direction of the Northwest Regional Headquarters of the Indus- 
‘trial Cooperatives Association in Paochi and has a staff of about 
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10 people. More than $50,000 has already been loaned out. The 
future emphasis will be the development of the wool industry. 


- Almost all the important banks have their branch offices in 
‘Lanchow, including the Bank of China, Bank of Communications, 
Central Bank, and the China Farmers Bank. The Bank of China 
opened its new office when we were there in July. There are many 
‘social and cultural organizations in Lanchow, such as the Rotary 
‘Club, the New Life Club, the Sino-Russia Cultural Association, the 
- San Min Chu I Youth Corps, etc. But perhaps the most active of 
‘these is the Rotary Club. It meets once in two weeks and has a 
membership of about 30. Almost all the educated and enterprising 
‘Jeaders in Lanchow are included in this group. It is certainly a 


Jive-wire in the social life of the city. 


_ Education is still rather backward as ‘compared with other parts 
‘of the country. The whole province of Kansu has only one insti- 
tution of higher learning, which is the Kansu College in Lanchow. 
‘This college was established 11 years ago and was formerly called 
Chung San College, after the courtesy name of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at 
the time when General Feng Yu-hsiang was in-control of the north- 
western provinces. At present Kansu College has a faculty of 40. 
and 57 students in two main ‘departments, one of literature and 
history, and the other of medical training. It has a very good 
senior middle school of about 160 students, and a primary school of 
290 children. The Ministry of Education has recently appropriated 
$15,000 annually as a subsidy to the college besides establishing 
three medical professorships. There is talk of making the Kansu 
College a full-fledged National University, but I am afraid it will 
‘be some time before this can be realized. The difficulties of finance, 
faculty, and students are not so easy to overcome in a short time. 


The Lanchow Middle School with about 700 or 800 students is 
.@ very good institution. But there are practically no other senior 
middle schools in the province. All the schools in Lanchow have 
recently been evacuated into the country because of air-raids. The 
present Educational Commissioner hopes to have four high standard 
senior middle schools in the province. Besides the one already in 
Lanchow, he is going to organize three other senior middle schools 
in Tienhsui, Pingliang and Wuwei. I was told that not very long 
ago students had to be amply subsidized even including their board 
in order to keep them in school. The common people are too poor 
to pay their school expenses. However, the situation is much better 
now and only the more outstanding students are being subsidized. 


| In Lanchow one cannot miss the contact of Soviet Russia. For 
one thing you will notice that many shop signs are in both Chinese 
-and. Russian. Then there are some Russian goods on sale such as 
-gugar, soap, cigarettes, etc. There are a lot of Russian chauffeurs 
driving their Russian-made trucks here and there. It is estimated 
that there are around 200 Russians in Lanchow. Of course most of 
them are coming and going. Lanchow is a vital center in our com- 
munication with Soviet Russia. It takes a seven days to cover 
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the 600 miles to the border of. Sinkiang from Lanchow by truck. 
Then it takes another nine or ten days from the Sinkiang border to. 
the Russian border, covering a distance of 800 miles. This connects | 
up with the Turk-Sib Railway. Most of the war materials from 
Russia travel along this road. Recently there is an air line con- 
necting Chungking with Moscow via Lanchow and Urumuchi, the 
- capital city of Sinkiang. In Lanchow the beautiful building of the 
Officers’ Moral Endeavour Association has been turned into a hostel — 
for the Russian pilots. Then there is a separate hostel for Russian 
chauffeurs. I was told that these Russians and the Chinese people. 
have maintained a very good relationship with each other. The | 
Russians are under very strict supervision and are forbidden to do | 


any propaganda work. 


The China Inland Mission is the pioneering Christian group in. 
the Northwest. This mission has worked in Lanchow for the past 
85 years. The C.I.M. Church in Lanchow has.a membership of more 
than 200. The C.I.M. also has a hospital outside of the North Gate 
across the Yellow River Bridge. It is almost the only well equipped 
modern hospital in Lanchow. It has two British doctors and one 
or two British nurses. The C.I.M. used to have a middle school out- 
side of the South aya but it was closed during the anti-Christian 
agitation of 1926-27. The school compound is now being used by the 
Kansu Science Education Institute. Besides the C.I.M., there is also 
the Seventh Day Adventist which, however, is a very small Church. 
They have a sanitarium with only one American doctor but doing 
good work. The Catholics have quite a following in Lanchow. Its 
cathedral is one of the prominent features of the city. Unfortunate- 
ly the priests are of German nationality and hence at a time they 
were not quite popular. The influx of many educated people from 
outside has also brought in quite a group of educated Christians. 
The C.I.M. and the Seventh Day Adventist do not have the adequate 
leadership to supply the desired fellowship for these outside Chris- 
tians. Consequently a voluntary Christian fellowship has _ been 
organized which meets every Sunday afternoon for worship. Almost 
all of the 50 people who have joined this fellowship have come from 
outside. Recently there is a demand for the organization of a 
Y.M.C.A. This was responded to immediately by the National Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. in China. In October a provisionas Y.M.C.A. 
was formally, opened to the public. 


The Northwest is also the home of ee ay Kansu 
alone has about 2,000,000 Moslems, which is one-third of the whole 
population of the province. We were told that there are about 
2.000 families of the Moslems in Lanchow, almost all of them living 
outside of the East Gate. The old custom was that no Moslems were 
allowed to have any residence in the city. Generally speaking, 
there are three kinds of Moslems or Hwei-Hweis in the Northwest, 
namely, the Arab Hwei-Hweis, Turkish Hwei-Hweis or Salars, and 
Mongol Hwei-Hweis. All three of them have different racial origins. 
Mohammedanism was first introduced into China in the Tang 
Dynasty. Chinese have become Moslems, many by choice but mostly 
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by force and through marriage. The Moslems themselves claim to- 
number 40,000,000 in the total population of China. I suppose the 
actual number is not more than 10,000,000. . 

_ The Moslems have some very outstanding features. In outside- 
appearance, the Hwei-Hweis wear a kind of skull-cap and cultivate 
the beard. The women usually have a long cover over the head, 
but the faces, unlike their sisters in Arabia or Egypt, are not covered 


by a veil. The Hwei-Hweis are generally of very strong physique 


and have no bad habits. For instance, very few Hwei-Hweis smoke 
or drink. Opium-smoking is quite rare among the Hwei-Hweis. Of 
- course, the Hwei-Hweis do hot eat pork. They also love cleanliness. 
I find in many of the Moslem hotels, there is a kind of shpwer-bath 
as cleanliness is almost a religious requirement. The Hwei-Hweis 
are also very skillful in trade.. They often surpass the Chinese im 
that respect. Among the Hwei-Hweis themselves some call their own 
religion “Hsiao Chiao,” or the Little Religion, in contrast with the - 

great religions of Confucianism and Buddhism. They also use the- 
term “Ching Tseng Chiao,” or the Pure and True Religion. The 
Hwei-Hweis are very fervent in their religion. As is well-known,. 
the Hwei-Hweis’ creed is that “There is no god but God, and Moham- 
med is the Prophet of God.” The mosque is the community center 
of the Hwei-Hweis. In the mosque the “Ahung” reigns supreme. 

Their Bible is the Koran, the official language of which is in Arabic. 
The Hwei-Hweis observe Friday as the sacred day and have prayers 
five times a day. The Hwei-Hweis usually cherish the ambition of 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca. When they pray, they always have 
their faces toward Mecca. I remember when we stopped at a little: 
_ inn on the border of Kansu and Chinghai, we met a well-to-do Hwei- 
Hwei farmer who is quite advanced in age. He told me that he 
had visited Mecca with Mr. Ma Ling a few years ago. The trip cost 
him $3,000 all the way to Arabia via Shanghai. He showed me am 
Arabic edition of the Koran, of which he was very proud. The fact 
that quite a number of the Hwei-Hweis have visited Mecca often 
gives you the impression that the Hwei-Hweis are quite world- 
minded. In the first place, their religion is a world religion, and 
then many of them have visited Mecca and have thus seen something 


of the world. | | 
| The Hwei-Hweis are fond of fighting. There have been several 
Moslem rebellions during the last 80 years. The worst was in 1861 
when half a million people were reported to have been killed. It was 
followed by two outbursts, one in 1895-96, and the other as late as 
in 1928, in which 200,000 people wére slaughtered. These rebellions 
were chiefly due to the misrule of the Chinese officials and the mis-. 
understandings resulting from religious differences. Recently the 
relationship between the Hwei-Hweis and the Chinese has been on 
the whole quite good. The Hwei-Hweis have a very keen sense of 
community. It is most difficult to convert a Hwei-Hwei into another 
religion. “Once a Hwei-Hwei, always a Hwei-Hwei.” The C.I.M., 
for instance, has so far converted not more than 40 Moslems in 
Kansu. For a Hwei-Hwei to be converted into another religion 
‘would mean death or at least being an outcast from his community. 


(To be continued) 
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Christian Activities in War-Torn China * 
Fourth Instalment 
A Compilation by — 
JOHN S. BARR 
PART I. NORTH CHINA 


N this instalment, reports will be given under the five headings, 
North China, East China, Central China, South China and 
West China. In North China during recent months, the 
Christian workers have been busily engaged in coping with | 
velief measures on a large scale entailed ‘as a result of the terrible 
floods in the summer months. | ee 


‘Tientsin Flood. 


“In August came the floods, and more i. -nulatbintting finally 
ain the breaking of the dyke at Tientsin and the inundation of that 
sity. We passed through on the train on August 24th bound for 
Tongku. No tickets were being sold to Tientsin, where the entire 
British Concession was under water, where the Japanese airdrome 
‘was flooded, where hundreds of corpses floated in the waters, but 
on that date it was still possible for the train to creep through the 
<ninddine waters on either side. The railroad bed was built up 
(we should judge) between six and ten feet above the surrounding 
fields, and the waters were almost level with the bed. Farmers were 
in small boats over the submerged fields. Roofs of farmhouses were — 
visible. The crowning touch of tragedy came with a great black 
cloud of locusts that swept over the sky bound for high land, and 
for some poor farmers’ crops that had escaped the flood. Around the 
Tientsin station in pitiful patience sat family after family, homeless 
‘to the skies. Reports are that there are 600,000 rendered homeless 
‘by the floods. This major flood is the crowning disaster with which 
the North China Committee on of Relief 
thas had to deal.” 


“Of course, the funds necessary to take care of an wholesale 
need would be enormous, far more than could safely be safely dis- 
tributed by the available relief workers and missionaries. But 
fortunately, with exchange as it is; even moderate sums can be made > 
to work miracles....The need this winter is for two million Chinese 
dollars—the limit which they could handle with available workers. 
So far, they have been given $206,000 (in addition to $25,000 already 
on hand) by the American Advisory Committee; perhaps more has 
been allocated since our departure from Peking. It is a queer 
experience to meet with this Committee, handicapped as it is by 
its slender funds. Requests are read from missionaries throughout 
Hopei and Shantung but in most cases only a small fraction of the 
amount needed can be given. In one letter, for example, the writer, 
a missionary in Shantung, gave a complete and comprehensive budget 


*Most of the quotations are from the bulletins of ihe National Christian 
Council. 
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for the oilet needed to be done during the coming winter in his. 
_ district; the number of people left destitute were in the hundred 

thousands; his request was for $1,600,000 per month; the North 
China Committee were able to give him exactly $50,000 for the entire 


Sines June 1939, N China Christian have 
, considerable difficulties on account of the virulent anti-British cam- 
paign. Some 15 British mission hospitals have been closed, and 
British missionaries have been driven out of many places. One 
report will be given to illustrate the difficulties, and the technique 


employed. 


Canadian Missionaries Driven Out of Cheteieiie: 
“The Anti-British movement culminating in the ‘bombing of 
the premises of the United Church of Canada Mission at Changteh, 
Honan, reads almost like the return of the Boxer days. During July 
and August the agitation proceeded on exactly the same lines, as 
those pursued in. the similar agitations- against British Missions in 
Shansi and elsewhere. 


“There were demonstrations in front of the Mission, in which 
Japanese dressed up as Chinese coolies took part; anti-British hand- 
bills were distributed in the city and anti-British posters put up on 
the walls of the Mission compounds: both the Christian converts and 
those attending the hospitals received threatening letters, or were 
even warned by the Chinese police direct, against having anything” 
further to do with the Mission. 


“Later there followed the usual polide raids and questionings. 
when all the Chinese employees were driven off the premises. The- 
attempts of the missionaries to get the Chinese and Japanese 
authorities to give protection to the Mission were, as usual, com-- 
pletely unavailing, the officials concerned refusing to see them. 
On one occasion, when they were graciously permitted to speak to» 


a Japanese N.C.O. of the gendarmerie, he passed on the communica-. 


tion from his superior, that the gendarmerie would not guarantee- 
that the missionaries would be safe at night, or even by day, from 
~ gecret acts of violence on the part of the anti-British agitators or 
from bandits. 
“So far the agitation had followed the now familiar lines, but. 
ee September it took a more sinister turn. On the night of the 12th 
the main gates at both the Church and the Hospital compound were 
set on fire. With the help of buckets and the running water system. 
the missionaries managed to save the gates of the hospital, though 
those of the Church were burnt down completely. Later enquiries. 
revealed that the fires had been started by members of the Chinese 
police, and that the roads round about had been patrolled by police: 
and Japanese cavalry to prevent any of the neighboring villagers 
from coming to help to put out the fire. 
“All these efforts to force out the missionaries having failed,. 
still more drastic measures were resorted to. About midnight on. 
the 16th the missionaries were awakened by the sound of severak 
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violent explosions as of bombs, that seemed to come from the direction 
of the hospital. A cursory examination in the dark having revealed 
no signs of damage, it was concluded that the bombs must have 
exploded outside the walls, and the explosions not being followed up. 
by a raid of bandits or of a military patrol to investigate, the mis- 
sionaries returned to bed. On 2 further examination next morning, 
together with the Chinese police, the place was found where three | 
‘or four bombs had exploded, as also three unexploded grenades; part 
near the front gate inside the compound and part near a small gate 
in the rear wall very close to the building in which the missionaries 
had been sleeping. In all, no less than five unexploded hand-grenades 
of the “potato masher” type were found, making in all a total of 
nine grenades thrown that night. 
“At the same time it was found that posters had been pasted 
‘up on either side of the front gate with a picture of a foreigner’s 
head and a large broad-bladed Chinese sword cutting through the 
throat and with realistic streams of blood in red ink running down 
it. The posters read in Chinese: “Englishmen, within three days, 
if you are not away from this place, there certainly will be danger 
to your lives!” | 
“Asa result of this bomb attack, the missionaries once more 
called on the Chinese authorities in an attempt to get them to give 
‘proper protection to the Mission premises. This was again refused. 
‘They handed in an official letter for the magistrate, stating that as 
the police could not give them proper protection they had decided 
to leave Changteh, and requested that proper steps be taken to 
protect, at least the Mission property. There followed several days 
negotiations on this question, and at first the Chinese authorities 
seemed prepared to give full guarantees, but afterwards withdrew 
their assurances, owing to the interference of the anti-British 
agitators. Even while these negotiations were going on, and al- 


though it was known that the missionaries had agreed to withdraw, _ 


‘another attack with fire and bombs was made on the premises. 


_ “At 4.15 on the morning of the 21st the missionaries who were 
sleeping in the hospital compound were again awakened by another 
series of four hand grenade explosions, and found the front gate 
leading to the Men’s hospital burning furiously. It took them two | 
hours hard work with buckets before they got the fire under control. 
‘They then searched the compound and found five unexploded grenades, _ 
some along the south wall and others inside the west wall close to | 
one of the occupied houses, so that again a Umal < of nine | grenades 
thad been thrown into the compound. | 

“With the permission of the police, masons. were oo to work 
to brick up the burned gateway. At midday they were threatened 
dy plain clothes detectives, but returned for their tools and clothing © 
zand finished their work that afternoon.: About 9 p.m. the same 
evening these workmen were dragged from their homes and taken 
‘to the premises of the Hsin Min Hui (New Peoples Society), lectured 
wand beaten. Their foreman, Mr. Hsu, was strung up by the thumbs 
cand beaten, but released the next morning. | 
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“Up to the last moment this organized hooliganism was allowed 
to continue. When on the 22nd the missionaries’ were leaving by 
train, a mob of about a hundred rioters marched on to the platform: 
shouting slogans and surrounding the missionaries and started to- 
abuse and strike them. A Japanese gendarme who was standing~ 
by looking on laughing, when appealed to, ceased smiling and stepping 
forward ordered the crowd to stand back. He then motioned the- 
missionary who was leaving by this train to get aboard, but allowed. 
the demonstrators to follow him to his coupe where again they at- 
tempted to strike the missionaries and tear off their clothing.” 

In spite of difficulties and doubts, the work of building up the. 
Kingdom of God in China has been carried on with courage and 
determination. New emphases have been aroused, and the results: 
have been most encouraging. | : 


A Christian Bookstore for North China. | | 
3 “Sweet are the uses of adversity’, said the poet. One of the 
uses of the present difficulties in getting Christian literature into 
North China has been the drawing together of several of the missions 
in Peiping to organize their own bookstore. The need was first voiced 
in May at the NCC North China Regional Conference held in Peiping. 
In July, representatives of. various Churches met at Yenching and 
outlined definite plans. During this past week the chairman of the- 
committee has been in Shanghai. He presented the need to the NCC” 
Executive last Tuesday afternoon, and he returns to North China 
- with the assurance of having the sympathy and interest of people 
in Shanghai. We believe the capital — for the rr of” 
the venture will also be forthcoming.” 


Yenching Students Wait on. Tables. | 

“Traditions die hard, but the great thing is that they do die. 
Dr. Stuart writes of the necessity for assisting students long out 
of touch with their families, or who have no families left. He says: 


“Much of the money has been given on a self-help basis and. 
there have been many more applications than the work that could. 
be found for them. Last year for the first time perhaps in China’s. 
long history students served as waiters in our dining-rooms and lost 
nothing in the good esteem of their fellows. This year there are 
even more of these.’ | 

Yenta Christian 

“Of the religious life of the University, the President says: 


““‘The progress in religious life is definitely encouraging. The- 
students who have united with our Christian Fellowship number 460, 
or about 47% of the'total, about one half of these being new members, 
Including those Christians who for one or another reason do not 
join this organization we can safely claim that more than one-half 
of the student-body are Christian........ It is especially heartening 
that the increase of new members has come in large part from this 
' year’s sophomores, the inference being that-the first year of their- 
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life here led than to this decision. The form in which the students 
have in recent years preferred to nurture their religious interest has 
‘been chiefly through small groups, entirely under their own direction, 
although not a few have faculty advisors. There are 30 of these 
now meeting weekly, 11 of which are new, with a total membership 
-of 370. Most of the new members have been absorbed into them. 
Student initiative in these and other Fellowship activities has been 
rowing and is more pronounced this year than ever before.’ ”’ 


“Work in Honan. 
“Hwaiking, Honan. <A _ letter from a Canadian in Hwaiking, . 
‘Honan, dated September 17th, says: 


“Our work is very curtailed, but our staff is as yet intact and 
‘the regular routine goes on. There are about a score of sick and 
“wounded folk in our hospital, and there must be many more in the 
‘neighboring countryside who are afraid or unable to get to us. Hostili- 
ties have moved right up to our door........ so that we are con-. 
stantly having our window panes and our nerves shaken by the 
reverberations. You know the position of our compound with regard 
to the city wall, so will understand when I refer to missiles whining 
‘overhead. 
fee Fresh vegetables and fruit we hardly ever see, but 
fortunately our early tomatoes bore before the flood came, so we 
‘have plenty of canned tomatoes........ The goats didn’t seem to 
mind the flood........ The optimistic garden coolie is digging up 
the mud and putting in late vegetables:....... ‘Tis a queer way to 
live, but can be kept up for awhile........ The poor folk all around 
eee when colder weather comes—no fuel but the unusually 
‘plentiful grass—no cotton with which to pad winter garments—very, 
very little to eat. Those who had a fraction of a crop say that it is 
being stolen by their 


‘Progress Through Suffering. | 

“The Churches, wherever there is lack of interference, are 
flourishing, and nearly all of them are recording better congregations. 
In spite of the times through which we have passed, baptisms are 
“frequent ye ee Contributions to the Church are bigger ‘than ever, 
and in addition there is generous giving to Relief projects. 


“We look forward, believing that when peace comes once more, — 
‘the Church will be found stronger and more truly vigorous because 
it = weathered so many trials and been a itough so much suffering 
loss.” | 


“cand there are Many 


“Manchuria: Two years agoa Chinese Secretary of Association 
in Manchuria was sentenced by the invaders to 8 years imprisonment 
-as a Communist. In each of these two years this Secretary has 
received the prison reward as a ‘model prisoner’, and many of his 
fellow-prisoners have been won to Christ through his influence.” 
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New work is being promoted in the North-West, and a start is 
being made with the planting of Christianity in this developing 


region. | 


The New Northwest. 
: “Lanchow, capital of Kansu Province: Cordial welcome ex- 
tended by leaders of city and Province, to National Committee YMCA 
delegation investigating needs. Peter S. T. Shih, former General 
Secretary of Nanking YMCA, has already responded to the call and 
is in process of organizing an association service program for youth 
of that coming north-west metropolis.” __ | 


f 


PART II. EAST CHINA 


In East China, most of the time, thought and money of the Chris- 

_ tian workers has been devoted to carrying on the vast work of relief. 
The tide of battle may sway backward and forward=the refugees 
_ do not decrease greatly in number. Of course, the methods of relief 
_ work differ in various country and city districts, depending on the 
existing circumstances. 


_ Building Showchow’s City Wall. 
| “There is an extraordinary tale in connection with the flood 
work that has been done in Showchow. Early this summer—(1939) 
—Miss Mabel Jones, an American member of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion and the only foreigner in the city, sent a request to Shanghai 
- for $30,000 from the American Advisory Committee to rebuild the 
- city wall of Showchow. After some dubious headshaking and chin 
pulling, the Committee granted this sum and Miss Jones departed 
once more into the interior. The reason for all this was flood pre- 
vention. She organized a committee of Chinese to handle the work, 
put the mayor at the head, and stayed well in the background of the 
project, only giving it a gentle push when necessary. She says they 
did a good job of wall building. About 1200 destitute workmen were 
‘put to work on the project; besides salary they and their families 
were fed, clothed and even given mass education classes; all this in 
addition to the business the project created for junk and sampan 
men who were employed to bring in materials through the rising 
flood. Almost overnight Showchow became a boom town. The 
wall was completed only just in time. As the last few feet went 
up they managed to keep only a hand’s breadth above the flood: 
ficod and wall rising side by side. When the water was at its height 
one could kneel on top of the new wall and wash one’s hands. Once 
a strong east wind came up and at the same time the north-east wall 
began to give way; if it collapsed the entire population would be 
-eaught like rats and drowned outright. It was at this point that 
- the Japanese garrison and civilians hired a fleet of boats and fled 
from the city, begging Miss Jones to come with them. But she 
refused. That night the wind changed for the better and the re- 
-. pairmen working on twenty-four hour shifts managed to stay the 
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wall.. Miss Jones and $30, 000 of American funds have between them 
saved the city.” 


Urgent Needs of this Territory. 


“The countryside is not available for direct relief work in pro- 
viding food and clothing, moreover food there is fairly abundant. 
However, as there is no business being carried on in the city, the 
need here is very acute. Our men working with the Red Swastika 
society are now visiting all the homes of the poorer one third of 
the people. Practically this entire group of 5,000 is in very great 
need. Unless business opens up many others besides this 5,000 will 
be in need during the coming winter: This is a very distressing 
situation in a city which is normally quite prosperous, but which 
because the guerillas do not allow commerce to come to the city while 
the soldiers in the city do not allow commerce with the guzarilla 
territory, is now being slowly starved to death. Because of this 
situation the condition of the poor is extremely distressing. We have 
many cases of families where the father was killed, the mother and 
children have been wandering about since the catastrophe; at last. 
they come back to their homes, sick and penniless only to find not 
a stick of furniture, nor a door nor. window, only leaky roofs and 
broken-down walls; they appeal to us for help. Disease has already 
wiped out a large proportion of the members. of such families, and 
most of the remainder are in need of medical care.” | | 


Autumn Festival on Ginling Campus, Nanking. | 


“While Ginling College carries on its educational work in the 
West, a part of its staff remains on the campus at Nanking, carrying 
on very significant projects in rehabilitation there. Previous issues 
have told of this work. Quite in keeping with all that has gone 
before is the letter that comes with a contribution to Flood Sufferers 
in the North. 


“On the day of Autumn Festival, we : did not haw any special 
food, but students and staff were urged to think particularly of the 
flood sufferers in the North. During the week each class made an 
offering........ If you have any special literature making an ap- 
peal for funds for flood refugees and other specially needy groups 
will you kindly send copies........ _ While our people are poor, there 
are others who are still ee 46 | 


St. Andrew’s Wusih. 


“What a Hospital means to the Sisibinunity may be gauged by 
some of these extracts from an account of the re-opening of St. 
Andrew’s Hospital American Church Mission in Wusih. Bombed out 
of the hospital compound premises on November 21, 1937, it was ten _ 
months before Drs. Lee and Roberts were able to get back to re-open, © 
in September 1938. Writing on the first anniversary of this re- 
opening, Mrs. Lee reports the year as being ‘the largest in the out- 
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xpatient department in the 31 years history of St. Andrew’s Hospital.” 
ey have seen 28,613 patients. | 
J “It would almost certainly have been the largest in the in-patient- 
department as well, but for the fact that a marked shortage of 
nurses...... ..has made it necessary to curtail the in-patients to 30 
beds, thus turning away many who need to come in........ 


“In spite of the fact that the normal population was returning 
very slowly, as soon-as the news got abroad that St. Andrew’s clinics 
were open again, patients poured in from all the countryside. As 
long as Dr. Lee was alone, it was necessary to limit numbers, and 
there was a mob seeking admittance by daylight every morning. 
After the arrival of Dr. Roberts a few weeks later, and of Dr. Sun 
ANG, <seeees Dr. Wang, gradually the limit was removed and num- 
bers soared. . 

“Now there are eight doctors, and the Nursing School has been 

reopened. 
. “St, Andrew’s, in common with many other Mission Hospitals 
) today, faces the double problem of running on a charity basis, or 
nearly so, while missing all the gifts that used to come from wealthy 
Chinese patrons. This lack so far has been met by gifts from the 
| American Advisory Committee, the Rotary International, and other 
sources.’ | 


& East China, specially significant work has been carried on 


- for children. In Shanghai in addition to relief for various groups, 
_ relief is being administered to a limited number of European Refugees, 


Child Welfare Work: 


| Work for the child victims of this War is being carried on in 
34 centers in more than 20 different cities in the occupied areas. 


“In Ningpo an educational missionary, Mr. H.R.S. Benjamin, has 


_ been given general supervision of the four centers in that city, and 


each center is under the special supervision of one of the Chinese 
pastors. Investigation has shown that in the case of one of the 
centers that has an afternoon session only, at least seven, and pro- 
bably more come without having had a noon meal. He writes: 
= “Tt seems very certain that the school has been the means of 
saving some children, if not from actual starvation, at least from 
serious malnutrition. 
| ““Two weeks after the opening of the school a policeman on the 
beat near the school remarked...... thet had tried to 
_ frighten the children with his gun but had failed to keep them from 
= qo fighting and swearing. Now he could see the effect of 
the school.’ ” | 


Jewish Relief. | 
“The Christian Auxiliary is the name of the Committee that has 
been formed to rendér assistan¢e to Jewish refugees. This Com- 
mittee was not organized with the idea of competing in any way with 
the existing committees, but because so mane -individuals had been | 
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referred to the National Christian Council from Berlin and Vienna. 
Some problems specifically concerned Christians, and there were 
others which arose because the other committees by the very number 
of applications which came before them were forced to lay down rigid 
limits to their work. The aim of the Christian Auxiliary has been 
to assist the work of the Relief Comupittece, and, in epectiic cases, 
to supplement it.” | 


Religion is being preached very diasesacly, and there is wide: 
spread recognition of the fact that - people are — for the 
message of Christ. | | 


In Nanking. | | 
“We seem to be facing a great diethinn’l of religion. ‘We can’t 
‘make Five Year Plans or anything of that sort, but we are facing 
a significant turning to the ‘Christian religion. And we are not 
beginning where we began fifty years,ago. We are beginning with 
ple who have had a generation of modern schools and direct and 
indirect Christian influence. 


“To give point to that last, we might mention our own visit to 
the South Gate Mission in Nanking on last October 26th. It was 
Christianizing the Home Week, and there were meetings every after- 
noon. Three years ago we would have expected that this large 
auditorium (Disciples of Christ Mission) would have been crowded, 
but, when most of the Chinese leaders in this group have followed 
their people west, and the missionaries are left to cope with the situa- 
tion, we might have expected a small gathering, filling the front seats 
only. Instead, the place was packed. Benches, chairs, seats, anything 
that could do duty as a seat,—were being brought in. Here was 2 
group who wanted what the Christian religion had to contribute to the 
home. Bishop Ward is right: ‘Weare e not beginning vaure we began 


fifty years ago.’ ”’ 


In an East China Diocese. 

“There are no new developments that I am aware i nalle con- 
tinued progress in Church work, with considerable relief work done. 
I might mention especially: 2 children’s centers maintained at Soo- 
chow and Wusih; a Church Home for Widows established at Hsiak- 
wan, Nanking; and a Blind Institute started at Nanking in conjunc- — 
tion with other missions. ; 

‘We have a ‘Forward Movement Gamemittec’ in this diocese 
which has done considerable work in producing literature of a devo-— 
tional and instructive nature: a booklet on day-by-day devotions, | 
leaflets on Churchmanship; tracts on the Keeping of Sunday, Chris- 
tian Marriage, a Christian Businessman,, Duties of a Church Com- 
mittee, etc.—and a Diocesan Newsletter in Chinese to keep all 
churches informed of what is going on in other places.” 


“Gertrude Selzer, A.C.M., Wusih, writes of the 72 children ~~. 


their Ghild Welfare Center, and of the _ who through these > 
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children have come to the Church to find out how to conduct the 
evening prayers the children ask for! Some of these parents are 
now enrolled in classes, and have begun to attend Church. She con- 
cludes: ‘A little child ‘shall lead them?’ ” a 


ay 


Yuyao, Chekiane. 

“The China Council of the Piaibleeitied Church in Shanghai re- 
- eeives word that three new preaching stations have been opened in 
the Yuyao field by the Christians. themselves. One of these groups 
has built a chapel costing $600, and the two others have rented places 
of worship. Opportunities abounding, and a great need for workers 
to prepare these open hearts for intelligent Church eaten says 
the report. 


| The fighting has caused many restrictions, and so ingenious 
minds have been driven to think out new ways to supply necessary 
articles. | 


Native Paper Has Its Uses i in Wuhu. 

“This reminds us of the Christmas Greeting we had in the iii 
of a mimeographed letter from Dr. Hyla Watters and others at the 
Wuhu General Hospital (Methodist) on soft native paper. 


“ ‘Here on the Yangtze our work goes on. Our patients this year 
have been many more than in any past year in war or peace. The 
most numerous of all have been the malignant malaries. Monthly 
totals from the operating rooms have been breaking records. 
- Sporadic fighting has gone on fairly close on ali sides, causing many 
civilian casualties. Children injured by stray hand-grenades have 
been particularly pitiful. 


“Ts it true that difficulties make life interesting? Getting sup- 
plies up from Shanghai under present conditions becomes more and — 
more of a problem. As a result we have been learning to depend on 
many things locally obtainable. Soft Chinese paper like this sheet 
has taken the place of gauze for most dressings and of sponges in 
minor surgery (actually it is an improvement on gauze!) Kao Liang 
_ wine has replaced alcohol. Brucea seeds (an old Chinese remedy for 

dysentery) are taking the place of emetine and giving better results. 
It hurts, though, to have to write a blanket order for a ward, “Stop 
all cod liver oil’”—(Ours is mixed with Chinese malt, and the un- 


E - dernourished kiddies like it)—and “Stop all digitalis.”” We have 


- found no local substitute for these. ‘Thinking of a method’ is the 
fashion: the individuaily cellophane-wrapped postage stamps n cur-. 
rent use in shopping are much —' to sas. than the departed 


PART IIL. CENTRAL CHINA 


Central China may not have been much in the limelight—perhaps 
in the last six months it has never produced front-page news. Never- 
theless in this area fine work has been carried on under the most 
trying and depressing conditions. Many ‘places have been cut-off for 
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long periods from the outside world, and what news has filtered 
through bears adequate testimony to the fact that difficulties of 
working in an “occupied” area are very considerable. Bombing Raids 
too, have continued and yet the work has been kept going. Gocd 
work has been done, and it has been appreciated. 


Endurance, and Continued Service, through Bombing 

“Yyanling western Hunan Province: General Secretary Chang I 
fan’s cablegram of August 26th, “Yuanling city almost completely 
destroyed by bombing. Family dormitories burned. My wife and 
staff members escape by river. ., Association main building fortunate- 
ly intact. Planning to remain.’ 

“After the destructive Changsha fire of last November, the 
Changsha Association removed its main activities to temporary quar- 
ters in Yuanling. The last letter from Mr. Chang before the bombing 
reports some of their activities as follows: | 


Public bathroom for some 400-500 refugees. 

Wounded soldiers hospital with 60 in-patients, facilities to be 
increased to handle 100. | 

Soldiers’ club, with 8 large furnished rooms. 


Reading, game and writing rooms, : 
Student summer conferences for refugee students, 


War-time service club composed _ of refugee students, 

“Co-operative anti-airraid movement” — with “Anti-airraid 
caves.” 

Refugee service, including laundry, recreation and health services. 


Training class for Emergency Nursing, enlisting 30, 
Chinese and English Bible — a perietian Fellowship Group.” 


Work in Two Cities in a 

“Life in both towns was very much disrupted. After nine a.m. 
and before 4 p.m. the streets were utterly deserted, the shop fronts 
all tightly locked. No business was permitted to be carried on be- 
tween these hours, and people were encouraged to hide in the country. 
@One’s whole thinking became very much affected by alarm. On a 
walk into the country for exercise one scanned the view not with an © 
eye to beauty but for a good place to hide in case of necessity! 


“In Changteh practically 90% of ‘the population had become fire 
victims and had lost their shops and their livelihood........— ‘Church 
services in both towns have been early in the morning to avoid the 
danger of air raids......Two schools for refugee children were open ed 
in September, one in a rented house in the country and the other in 
a temple camp. There are fifty children in the first school but the 
group in the second one, which is twenty li out in the country, is 
small. The teacher and his wife, earnest Christian people, live in 
the temple camp and have daily opportunity to witness for Christ. 

The children in both schools partake daily of a free school lunch. 
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In Changteh a school for Refugee and neighborhood children is being 
held in the I-Deh School building, as no regular schools are open 
this term. Many children who are not in school we found to be 
very much run down after repeated attacks of malaria. Many of 
them were also definitely undernourished. So'in Tao Yuen we were 
able, with the help of a graduate nurse who is taking the children 
as her specialty, to provide a daily bowl of hot bean milk for these 
children. The milk is dispensed in the early morning from three 
soem ws — child appearing with a bowl for a drink. The children 
thrive O98 ...,.:. | 


Hankow—By-products of War. 
a “One of the amazing things about evil is its by-products of 

goodness. War brings its miseries, but it also brings revelations 
of goodness, and throws together people who in ordinary times would 
never have met, or, if they had, would have bowed and passed on. 
A British business man, leaving Hankow in April, 1939, having ‘stood 
by’ in the dark days of the preceding winter, writes to a Chinese 
clergyman, the Rev. James J. Tsang, diocese of Hankow: 


“TT take this opportunity of saying goodbye to you and your 
colleagues; of thanking you, in my capacity of just a single indi- 
vidual who has been privileged to work with you, for all your wonder- 
ful You have written a great page in Hankow’s 
history, which will have the praise of our successors, and to none is 
greater credit due than to you and your Chinese colleagues who have © 
held on so selflessly in the face of most trying .and difficult con- 
. ditions.’ ”: 
oe As the need for helping refugees has continued, many Christian 
workers have tried to plan schemes of self-supporting relief work 
along the lines of cooperatives, etc., so as to start people on the 
road of rehabilitating themselves. In some places, it has been felt 
that the time has passed for large-scale relief te adults—often one 
contributing factor is the decline in the amount of relief funds—and 
so attention is being concentrated on helping refugee children. 


Refugee Camp promotes Self-Support. | 
“A Refugee camp on a Self-Supporting basis is the aim of the 
Rev. Kimber H. K. Den, formerly of St. Matthew’s Church, Nanchang, 
but known to a wide circle of friends throughout China, Christian 
.and non-Christian, because of his work for the Nanchang Leprosar- 
ium. Mr. Den and his family are now in Lichwan, Kiangsi, where 
Mr. Den is serving as the General Secretary for the Kiangsi Rural 
Service Union. 
“ ‘Besides trying to conserve the old program of the project as 
- much as possible, I have also laid out plans for starting a War Refu- 
gee Camp for destitute civilians. There are programs for farming 
reclamation and for simple industrial work, such as the making of 
hemp sandals, spinning, weaving, paper-manufacture (of the native 
kind), etc. Such program should, in course of time, put our relief 
on a self-supporting basis. We propose to begin with 500 war re- 
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fugees and increase gradually to 1000. In connection with this re- 
fugee camp, I also have a home for 100 war orphans. The need for 
such work is, indeed, great and urgent...... ..so Iam trying to do 

my bit, even on a small scale, as an expression of our Christian spirit 


of brotherhood and love.’ 


Helping the Women. 

“Since we officially closed our camps in June, we have still had 
about 100 women and children in each of the Catholic and Methodist ~— 
Missions; their husbands or fathers are dead or have disappeared. — 
We've had to go on looking after them, but with the need to buy all 
food for them and the appalling increase in prices, it costs us 12 
or more cents per head per day now. 

“Here in the Methodist Mission we are developing a spinning ? 
and sock-making shop. Three girls whom we have trained in sock- 
making have already left us and got jobs.. The others we pay and 
so they gradually cease to depend on the Red Cross Committee funds. 
The favourite time for working is from seven to ten, eleven or twelve 


at night; the children are in bed, there are no interruptions. There. - 


they all sit in the workroom round ‘the lamp, knitting, spinning, 
sewing, and talking their heads off;—-making good money too! | 


“We have thirty women and girls accepted for baptism at Christ- 
mas; they have all been in our camp for longer or shorter times. 
Out of all this evil and suffering, some good things have come.” 


Helping the Children. | 
“The fullest and most interesting report in hand concerns the 
summer project of the Child Welfare Program in Kiukiang, where 
work was undertaken for four hundred children on the campus of the 
Willian Nast Academy. The day begins with chapel at 7.00 a.m., — 
followed by general announcements and discipline till 7.35, when 
instruction in Chinese begins. At 8.20, they group all children in 
three sections to save the time of hygiene teachers who are busy 
with summer work in their own hospitals, The groups include hygiene, 
singing and playing. This division solves also the problem of in- 
sufficient shade under the trees for all the eleven regular groups. 
Each group has two periods of hygiene, singing and playing each 
week. The two hospitals open a daily clinic in the school. During 
the first nine days, each child was given a physica] examination. 
The daily average in clinic in July was 45. There were 173 children 
with perfect attendance for the month and a daily average of 314. 
The staff numbers 61, including missionaries, pastors, Bible women, 
pastor’s wives, boy and girl student teachers, doctors, nurses and 
teachers, coming from all the institutions of the Methodist Church, 
including schools, hospitals and churches. It is really a large. ad 
mobilization. Both individuals and groups fréely offer spiritually 
and materially what is needed. Our fellowship, cooperation and | 
enthusiasm in this piece of work is beyond comparison with any 
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former time. That naturally gives us, in part, an answer to our 
common question as to why God fag us in such a situation.” ny 


PART IV. SOUTH CHIN A 


Very many places in North China, East China and Central China 
where Christian work is carried on are in “occupied” territory. Of 
course, the invaders do not control all of these three districts by 
any means, and parts of the three are in “free” territory. In South 
China, with the exception of the coastal area, most Christian work 
is carried on in “free” territory in the interior so South China pre- 
sents at least two different types of work. In Canton there is still 
considerable need for relief. 


Relief in Canton. be 
“Over ten hospitals and several missions further afield rely wholly 

or in great part on support from our funds to enable them to c 

tinue their difficult work. There is, also, another heavy responsibility 
in the work performed by the Refugee Areas Committee who receive 
very large measure of support from the Canton Red 
Cross. 
| “In-patients, at the hospitals; who are quite unable to pay any- 
thing for treatment are increasing daily and with the resources 
- available it is not possible to cope with all requiring treatment. The 
numbers of sick people, especially children, in the country districts 
is also an urgent problem. 


“In some cases, the bigger institutions had a reserve " supply of 
medicines, etc., built- -up before local conditions assumed their present 
aspect; it is, unfortunately, too evident, however, that these reserves 
have become practically exhausted. 


; “The Refugee Areas Committee, in addition to providing sup- 
plies of beans, cracked wheat and other staples to centres in the 
denuded country districts, are performing a great task in the city of 
Canton and the adjacent villages. In the various refugee camps there 
are over 4,200 completely destitute persons who have been clothed 
and are being fed daily. Medical attention is also given at these 


camps. No fewer than twenty-eight Food Centres are operating and 


are supplying approximately 10,200 people daily with one square 
meal, The Refugee Areas Committee is moreover responsible for 
the main support of three major Orphanages and certain other 


bodies.” 


From A Refugee. 

“Mr. McNeur encloses translations of two letters from a young 
‘woman who became a Christian in their refugee camp. We a a 
fragment: 

“While China was passing through this tines of hardship, the 
Heavenly Father’s Holy Spirit in your hearts taught you to love me 
and my fellow refugees even as He loves us. You received us into 
your compound..... have led me to Please 


~ 
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pray for my family that they may also be brought to Christ. I 
cannot ask for anything greater than that.’ ” 


In the interior of Fukien, siguifieant jem) work is being done, 
and reports of educational and evangelistic work are acid most in- 


teresting and encouraging. 


“Lord’s Acres” and “Church Chickens.” 

a “Dr. Roxy Lefforge writes in a letter to her friends in the home- 
land of the progress of rural Churches in Fukien towards self-sup-| 

port. She describes a ‘dedication service’ where, after the sermon, 

six persons come forward to the altar, each offering a prayer for 

the parish in its six-fold dedication: gifts of heart, money, ‘church 

chickens’, ‘Lord’s acres’, labor and workers. | 


“A hush of holiness seemed to fill the little church........ In 
the afternoon, the pastor, Bible woman, and the ‘Lord’s Acre’ com- 
mittee visited three homes, inviting the whole family to come with 
us to their Lord’s Acre, where a short dedicatory worship service was 
held, and where a flag was then set up to proclaim to all who pass by 
that tHis is holy ground. There remained some 15 more parcels of 
ground to be dedicated at a later date m other parts of the parish. It 
is this same parish which last October 30 dedicated 152 ‘church © 
chickens’, thus doubling their income. This year they are raising 
200 ‘church chickens.’ Within two years they will be self-supporting. 
They are also experimenting with better hogs, and the first litter of | 
better pigs is now about two weeks old. This energetic young pre- 
acher, Uong Ding Ching, has a _—. fine eegerimental rural parish, 
And it is a joy to work with him........ 


“To hear the ‘church chickens’ crow and cackle about the chancel 
of a rural church during a very worshipful dedication service, not 
only doesn’t disturb my sense of the fitness of things, but rather 
makes my heart sing. For the supreme joy radiating from the faces 
of the donors tellg the wonder of being able to make a suitable offering 
to God and the Church of Christ. One young widow, who in all her 
life had been ebie to give only forty cents to her church, this year 
gave two fat chickens, the equivalent of more than two dollars in 
money. She said, ‘Sometimes I gave them some of my own food, 
for I wanted them to be nice and fat, the best that I could give to 
God,’ and her face shone of 


Bsmbing has hued, it may be of interest to record the 
report of the bombing of a Christian ‘hospital. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Putien, Fukien. _ 
“Report of the Air-Raid which took place on Wednesday, Nov. | 
Ist, 1939, at about 9:20 a.m. 
_. “The alarm was given at 9 a.m. and soon afterwards one lone 
*plane circled over the city twice. It was followed up by a group of 
three ‘planes which dropped 9 bombs at points on the motor road to 
the north side of the city. At the first objective one empty house 
was demolished ‘with no loss of life. The craters were seen within 
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a radius of thirty yards. At the second objective which is about 

8 minutes’ walk from the hospital gate, one bomb was dropped de- 
molishing a house by the road and killing one woman who was in it 
at the time. The raid was done by dive-bombing, and machine gun 
firing was distinctly heard. A further group of three ’planes flew 
over at about 9:20 a.m. and dropped three bombs simultaneously— 
two of which hit the roof of the main hospital building and the other 
landed five feet from the hospital verandah making a big crater. It 
was alleged that two more bombs fell into the canal without exploding 
just outside the Maternity Block of the hospital. This is not proven. 


“The hospital compound has been, was at the time of the raid and 
fis marked by one Red Cross sign, each limb measuring 2% ft. wide by 
27 ft. long, one British Flag painted on tin-foil 7 fit. x 7 fit. and one 
British Flag flying over the Foreign Nurses’ Residence. 


“At the time of the raid, the in-patients in our wards totalled 
just over one hundred. Fortunately most of them took shelter in 
the basement of the Maternity Block which is a little distance from 
the main building. | 

“The damage done to property and equipment was as follows: 
Four big wards and. six private wards were demolished with all their 
equipment; the X-Ray room, the hospital laboratory and the central 
-gtore room for drugs were in ruins; the roof of the building itself 
and of several adjoining buildings were affected badly and the 
foundation of the building itself loose at several points. 
ty List. ‘Four patients were dug out alive 
hard work by the hospital workmen and 
_ other helpers for three hors. Three were slightly wounded and at- 
tended to at once, one of whom is the pupil technician at the hospital 
lab. One was severely wounded and died soon after an operation. 
Seven others were killed by the fallen walls. 


“The damage to plant and equipment is estimated at $80,000.” 


Note. In a letter from the Medical Superintendent to Shanghai is 
| the following paragraph: 

“We are undaunted by the blow and hope to carry on with what 
is left.” 

Work in the developing South-West is most thrilling. Great. 
efforts have been made to supply the needs for Christian work in 
this “‘Free”’ territory to which thousands have flocked. New methods 
are being tried in the attempt to meet the challenging opportunities 


_ with hardly a scratch 


_ that face the Church. 


“Pendulum of Youth Swings to Truth. a 
Pendulum of Youth Swings to Truth’ is eb title of the Rev. 
Quentin K. Y. Huang’s report of his work among the two thousand 
students of the Great China University, the Hunan-Yale Medical 
College, the Kweiyang Medical College. Mr. Huang had labored long 
and arduously to build up his Student Center in Nanchang, the capital 
of Kiangsi, in Bishop Huntington’ s diocese, only to see it all disappear 
over-night as schools evacuated in the autumn of 1937. He thought 
it would take years to build up any other work, but he finds it quite 


otherwise. We 


; 
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“In the darkness of our national crisis, comes the dawn of our 


‘moral and spiritual awakening........ In the face of reverses these _ 


students have walked thousands of “li” (i.e. a third of a mile) away 
from their homes, relatives and friends, to this remote, unknown, 
undeveloped Southwest where there is no artificial attraction or — 
material comfort. In addition to all their physical sufferings........ 

they are sometimes cut off........ from their beloved ones, perhaps — 
in some cases for all time........ In this gloomy hour the pendulum 
naturally swings over to Truth. -A student recently commented: 
“By faith we came to this exiled Southwest; by faith we live and 


study.” ” | 
“Not only among these students is Mr. Huang finding opportuni- 
ties of work through the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood (numbering 63) | 
and through other classes and students, but, he tells us: | 
“*To our great surprise a group of 43 students of the. Anti- 
aircraft School, located seven miles away sent us a challenge nine 
weeks ago to give a series of 12 lectures on Christianity. Week in, 
week out, our effort of conquering space in rain or clear weather 
has been well repaid by an average attendance of 91%. There are 
five more lectures to give. We plant and water; let God give the 
increase!’ | | 
7 “Four Baptism classes have been held. ‘A group of ten were 
baptized last April; six in May; 13 in November, and about 12 will 
be baptized on Christmas Eve. Before the feet of our Lord, not only 
the students, but also the faculty lay down their intellectual arms 
of pride and arrogance. Among those baptized and preparing for 
Baptism there are two professors, one lecturer and two assistants.’ ” 


Taking Christian Literature to the South-West. | 
“In company with two other missionaries I left Haiphong on June 
27 to drive four trucks loaded with- Bibles, New Testaments, othe 
_ Christian literature and some additional freight, most of it consigne 
to Chungking. This additional freight included paper, wire and a 
stitching machine for a small mission press near Chungking which 
is now engaged in printing gospels for the Bible Societies; also a 
keg or two of nails to help complete a hospital building, some medical 
_ gupplies and hospital equipment, and various personal supplies, such 
as Klim (which was selling in Chungking for nearly $40 a tin), 
coffee (which was $7.00 for half a pound) tennis balls to drive dull 
cares away, and the numerous other things that help toward keeping 
life normal under very abnormal circumstances. The four trucks 
were purchased by the Signs of the Times Publishing House, the 
Christian Literature Society, the China Bible House and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, the cargo was nearly evenly distributed 
and the expenses shared by these four organizations, through which 
in one way or another most of the Protestant missions in China are 
served. Our loads of books were not nearly adequate as it was 
necessary to carry half a ton of gasoline for each car. Most of this 
was secured at Nanning in Kwangsi Province, but we refueled at 


Kweichow (where the price was 50% higher). At Kweiyang we © 


discharged about 4 ton of literature, including several cases of Bibles - 
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which were from there posted to mission stations in Hunan and 
Kiangsi which could not be reached from here otherwise. This. 
enabled _us to pick up a ton of freight for the West China Union 
_ University which we carried to Chungking—typewriters, window 
glass, hospital beds, and what not.” cae 


Cooperative Relief Work. | 
“You have heard more of Kweiyang, as a growing center of 
the new China in the Southwest. The brave little city suffered. 
terribly from a bombing last winter, which burned out vast sections 
from the heart of the city. Temporary structures are being built 
rapidly. The Commercial Press for example is already operating 
from its new building. The YMCA and YWCA are putting on well 
_ planned programs; the Church of Christ in China and the Sheng 
Kung Hwei have organized congregations which show amazing vigor. 
Deaconess Clark took me into her tastily arranged chapel in rented 
quarters from which they already needed to knock out the partition 


to accommodate the congregation, and a second: priest was expected 


in a few days. The two ladies of the United Christian Mission 
working in Kweiyang with the Chinese International Red Cross 
Society, are doing a two fold piece of work here that is a credit 
not only to them personally but to the Mission which has allocated 
them to this service in a field so remote from where the Mission 
heretofore has carried on. One feels that here is a glorious illus-- 
tration of Christian service which transcends all organizational or 
ecclasiastical bounds.” 


PART V. WEST CHINA 

- West China is “free” territory, and here we find abundance of 
activity. The various Christian organizations have been hard at 
work trying to supply the demand for. the different services rendered 
by the religious groups. Christian educational institutions have 
~ moved to Szechuen; there is a clamant demand for Christian litera- 
ture; and evangelistic campaigns have been sponsored. 


Bibles by the Truckload. | 
“When Morrison labored to translate the Bible, he could not — 
have visualized the day when truckloads of Bibles would not be 
enough to supply the insistent demand. Dr. Carleton Lacy, of the 
American Bible Society, supplies us with the following information: 
. “From Chungking comes word that the Methodist Churches in 
Szechwan are pushing an evangelistic campaign in which Bible study 
is being emphasized. The first district organized covers a territory 
with four cities and seven circuits, sixteen stations and twenty-three 
chapels. All the expenses of this campaign are being contributed 
locally. ‘The district superintendent has ordered 300 Bibles for this 
work. So large a supply is not available in Chungking although the 
Bible Societies report another truckload of books arrived there in 
October. A second load designated for Hunan Province was dis- 
charged at Kweiyang—23 cases. At last reports Secretary Rao was. 
busy unpacking these cases and mailing the beoks to various stations. 
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in Hunan Province. The arrival of twenty cases of Bibles a Nan- 
‘ning was greeted by the local people “Like a pack of hungry wolves” 
-——(to quote a letter from the driver of the truck)—who could scarcely 
‘wait for the Bible Society Secretary, D. P. Wong, to arrive from 
Hongkong and arrange for their proper distribution. This caravan 
of Bible trucks which left Haiphong the middle of September suffered 
-a bombing raid along the way and required a month to reach Chung- 
king. One of the trucks is — to a of 
Bibles and gospel | | 


Bibles for Students. _ 
| “Mr. T. H. Lin, secretary of the China Bible House in Chung- 
king, reports that the English Bible has been adopted as a text book 
in the Liberal Arts Department of Chunghwa University (formerly 
at Wuchang and now located near Chungking) and that the students | 
have been crowding to the Bible House like a swarm of bees. The 
Dean of the Central Political University there also has been saking 
for English Bibles for his | 


Spiritual Mobilization in ‘the West. 

“Enthusiastic reports of the Spiritual Mobilization Campaign in 
- “various sections of Szechwan province have been coming in. The 
team that visited the three cities of Tehyang, Mienchu and Mienyang 7 
in Bishop Song’s diocese were: Mr. Pao Wen Nien, (the Fore-runner, 
‘who went ahead and made preparations); Dr. Luther Shao, ‘First in 
‘Command’ for the Lay Training work; Dr. T. H. Sun, of the NCC Staff, 
who interviewed the government men at work on Cooperatives i in each 
place and who brought the message of Cooperatives to the Church 
“people as well as the message of personal regeneration; Miss T. C. _ 
‘Kuan, Home Secretary for the NCC, and Miss Mabel Nowlin, who 
shared in many ways to make the work a success.” 
-New Congregations. 

“New congregations are springing up, and the members of such 
congregations, naturally, are from many provinces and many denomin- | 
ations. One local church reports that its ‘session’—vestry ?—con- 
sists of five members representing five different provinces and five 
‘different Church bodies! In Chungking, a union church has been 
organized among the downriver refugees of which the Rev. Stephen 
‘Tsang, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, is pastor. 
‘These are but two illustrations of many such instances.” 


“Mr. Marx was as usual, enthusiastic over the work that a num- 
ber of his flock are doing in West China. Typical is the case of the 
Rev. Wang Chien Nan, refugeeing in Ting Fang, in Kweichow, where 
he found work in the Department of Health, and where he is ‘the 
organizer and sustainer of the Ting Fang Christian Fellowship which 
meets on Sundays and also during the week.’ Mr. Wang has taken 
the initiative, and gathered these refugee Christians together, They 
have rented a place for worship, and for a reading room.” . 
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Of course, in this area many new experiasiaitie are being carried 
on in various phases of work, and new methods are breeding a new 
spilt. — holds promise of great hope for the future upbuilding of 
New China. 


Making “Morning Talks” in a Young Women by Camp. 

“This will probably make you think of a gathering of seven, 
eight or even nine A.M. Far from it! These strenuous young 
women, 500 in number, having finished their preliminary training in. 
a camp near Changsha, ‘in Hunan, and having walked for three months 
_ to reach Chungking, were given a period of six weeks in a camp the 
purpose of which was to assist them to work out what might be 
termed a philosophy of life. They began the day at 4.30, had break-- 
fast at 5 A.M., and assembled at 5.30 to hear Dr. Chen’s ‘Morning 
Talk.’ In addition, Dr. Chen was also called upon for other lectures; 
to advise as to the starting of Bible Study groups and, sae was. 
- jnvited to give the sermon at the —e service.’ 


: on Christianity to College 


“Following upon his work at this Young Women’s Camp, there 
was. the camp for college boys and girls, and a very Spartan camp 
it was. Dr. Chen slept on the floor as the other campers did by night, 

and lectured on Chinese psychology and Christianity by day. This. 
group was to return to rious in September.” 


College Water. 


“In Lin Yu Tang’s book, My Coibitiny and My People, he cites as. 
- one reason that China was not welded into a nation her lack of what 
he terms ‘Samaritan virtue.’ ‘Samaritan Virtue’ he says, ‘was un-- 
known and practically discouraged.’ Confucius omitted to teach 
man’s duty to the stranger, and ‘great and catastrophic was the 
omission.’ It resulted in a social system where all moral obligations 
lay within the family, the clan, and no concern was felt for the 
stranger at the gate. The past two and a third years have brought 
endless stories to prove that Samaritan virtue has become part and 
parcel of Chinese life, and Dr. Chen brings yet another instance. 


“The students of Central University, one of the N anking Uni- 
- versities that has moved West, rendered magnificent service to re-- 
fugees during the air-raids on Chungking, carrying baggage and as- 
sisting them to safety. One group asked a missionary whose Hos-. 
pital was on a hill what he needed. ‘Water’, he answered. The water 
works had been put out of commission by the bombs, and coolies who 
might have been engaged had fled the city. To his amazement, he. 
soon found that water enough for three days had been hauled. Then 
— asked him again what they could do.. Cr were lying un- 

uried. 
| “ Could ielente who can haul water bury the dead?’ he asked.. 
They could. And did. China has reason = be — of her students. 
| 
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University of Nanking Stresses Agticalieral Economics. : 

“Outstanding among the achievements of the department of 
agricultural economics of the University of Nanking during the two © 
years since its removal to Chengtu has been the establishment of the 
Wenkiang Rural Reconstruction Committee: When the department 
arrived in Chengtu on Christmas Day, 1987, there was difficulty in 
finding an experiment station. Wenkiang, a’ county city ten miles 
west of Chengtu, was finally chosen as an extension area, and the 
committee was specially organized with the cooperation of the Wen- 
kiang county government to — with the task of agricultural 
reforms in the district. 

“The committee has five diviskins: secretarial, social, production, 
economic and educational. The social division is ‘for the promotion, 
organization and direction of farmers’ associations. At the end of — 
August, 1939, there were 13 associations with a membership of 
more than 5,000 farmers. A health center was established by the 
county government under the direction of this division. | 


“The production division is responsible’ for the introduction of _ 


improved seeds and better methods of farming. Selected wheat and 
soybeans have been distributed to 605 farm families. The division 
operates a small paper factory which, capitalized at $1,500, can 
produce 1,000 sheets of newsprint a day. It also owns a cotton mill 
with 15 looms. Among other activities, anti-hog cholera —e 
and improved fertilizer have been promoted. 

“The economic division has been instrumental in organizing 120 
registered cooperative credit societies and 5 unions with a member- 
ship of 5,706 farmers. Outstanding loans granted the farmers 
through these societies and unions by the Wenkiang Cooperative 
Bank, which is headed and staffed by men trained by the agricultural 
economics department, amounted to $300,000 by August, 1939. 
| “The educational division is running 3 make-up classes for 85 
’ students and 2 night schools for 92 students. In Wenkiang district 
there are 110 private schools with 2,120 pupils. To spread mass 
education among those who cannot afford to go to schools, the division 
thas provided reading rooms and travelling educational carts. 


“Under the auspices of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, an 
‘industrial cooperative training class was started by Nanking Univer- 


sity in August, 1939. The department was called upon to give three _ 


courses on cooperative marketing and prices, cooperative organization _ 
and management and outline of cooperation. 

“The department also offered courses in the Seliheren Rural | 
4sCooperative Training School established by the Szechwan Provincial 
Cooperative Commission with an enrollment of more than 500 stu- 
dents. These students have graduated and are engaged in various 
county governments as cooperative organizers. 

“Several fungicides of local production’ and some standardized 
washing chemicals are being experimented with for their effective- — 
‘riess, and the proper concentration and environment required for their 
use as a pre-storage washing of the sweet, citrus fruit. | 

“The Ministry of Education has recently asked the University < 
N to conduct a training course for prospective of 
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| horticulture. To carry out the “ the minist: is “makin a nt 
of $16, 000 to the 


— It should not be eats that life in ‘re China i is a bed of roses. 
compared with elsewhere. Bombing raids have continued and so- 
_ there has been destruction and danger. This however, has provided 
further opportunity for a fine manifestation of the Christian spirit. 


Raids on Chungking. | 

“An air alarm is the most demevsbliaisie thing I know. We often 
get advance notice: ‘Sixty planes have just passed Ichang’ is the- 
most frequent. Then, short of something that must be done...... 
it is practically impossible to put your mind on anything. No use- 
to start anything, for it may be bombed or burned within an hour 

“Immediately after the first raids on Chungking last May the- 
Christians formed a relief organization. About 80 stone masons, 
carpenters, and carriers were hired and kept at the YMCA for train-- 
ing. New, when an alarm comes, runners are sent to different parts 
of the city to come in and report where help is needed and then these 
men in squads rush out to dig people out of the ruins........ 

“We also open our chapels to people who have no place to go, 
and help them to get transportation to other places. It is estimated. 
that 300,000 have left the city, but when you see the crowds that 

remain here, it is hard to believe.” 


Church Bombed. 
“Apart from constant air : alanis we are able to continue our: 
- work almost unhindered, except in the places actually bombed: 
— Chungking, Wanhsien, Liangshan, and Fengkieh. The Fengkieh 
- Church was hit by a bomb on October 24th, and the chancel south 
transept are gone. However, I held service in the Guest Hall the- 
following Sunday, and it was a surprise te find 25 Beteae:: who dared — 
to be present.” | 


APPENDIX A. 


Student Work of the Y.M.C.A. 

1. The Four Emphases proposed by the Kunming Conference: 
last summer for the newly formed National Federation of Student. 
Christian Unions have met with a wide response and have given a 
new unity to the program of student Christian Associations and 
kindred groups throughout the country. Our entire staff and the: 
student secretaries of the Y.W. C. A. have cooperated in promoting 


these emphases. 


(a) “Know Christianity” 
The study of the life of Jesus is receiving wider: 
attention, often through the use of Professor F. P. Jones” 
Syllabus. This, in turn, stimulated Dr. T. C. Chao to write 
a new study book which has already been published by 
Association Press and is being recommended for use in the- 


1940 student summer conferences. 
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At least one church body has. begun to publish a series 
of booklets under the “Know Christianity” title, ) 
(b) “Know the Times” Movement. 

e.g. The outbreak of war in Europe has quickened. the 
already keen interest of students in events there and their 
bearing on the Far East. Many special meetings and 

| groups have been devoted to this theme. 
(c) International Friendship Movement. 

. @g. Presentation of flags—Paul Moritz presented a 

large American flag to the Shanghai Student Christian 


Union at a very impressive ceremony held on the Double — 


Tenth Day at the Shanghai American School. This was 
in response to the gift of Chinese flags sent American Stu- 
dent summer Conferences. Since then enough money has 
been raised by Chinese students, especially in Hongkong 
and Shanghai, to make it probable that a Chinese flag can - 

_be presented to each American college which has partici- 

_ pated in the F.E.S.S.F. One hundred of these flags have — 

already been forwarded to the F.E.S.S.F. office in New 
York. It is hoped that Dr. T. Z. Koo can make several 
of these presentations. 

| A good beginning has been ate in Hongkong and 
several other centers on the raising of funds from students 
and teachers to be sent to International Student Service 
at Geneva to express sympathy with the students who are 
now suffering in Europe. 


(d) Self-dedication Movement. | 
e.g. Recent field visits show a new openness on the 
i part of students to consider Christian life work. 
2. Organizational Developments. 
e.g. New Student Christian Unions are now function- 
“ing in Kunming, Chungking and Yuanling. 
3. The third year of Student Relief Work, in colmeesiion with 
the Y.W.C.A. as usual, has so far witnessed the following important 
developments. 


e.g. Student needs for food, clothing and medical aid 
-continue to be acute almost everywhere, especially in centers like 
Kunming where prices are abnormally high. 

Giving by more fortunate schools and colleges to help their 
needy fellow students in the interior, is one of the most encouraging 
: developments. Dr. Koo’s appeal in behalf of the stranded students 
in Kunming and elsewhere has met with a very generous response 
from a number of the Hongkong schools and colleges so that they 
have already raised more than HK.$1,000 to be sent to the interior 
to help meet these needs. They are also planning to send clothing . 
and medicines. At the autumn conference of the Shanghai Student 
Christian Union many pieces of embroidery and other valuable 
-articles were donated by Chinese students for sale in America for 


“the benefit of the F.E.S.S.F. 
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WORK OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
-‘Tientsin. 


' The Y.W. helped with the relief of fi refugees in Tientsin. 
“Perhaps the most appealing piece of service is the feeding of 3500 
children each day by the YWCA. In the mornings mothers with 
infants and small children come for milk and bean-milk. In the early 
afternoon the older children (and there were over 2000 of them 
standing in line the time I was there) come for their daily bowl of 
steaming porridge and a big man-tou (bun). They were lined up 
in a long queue, each one clutching his bowl or pail and chopsticks, 
and the precious green ticket which says that he or she is duly 
registered, on which each day’s ration is checked off, Proceeding to 
the feeding shed they pass the checker, and then from two great 
caldrons is ladled out the hot porridge. The contents of the porridge 
have been worked out by a dietitian using a variety of grains and 
some vegetables so as to provide needed: vitami Each child carries 
his bowl to a place on the long lines of low nches provided, and 
- then the fun begins. Cheeks get red and eyes sparkle as they glance 
up. from the steaming bowls. Th bun is of dark flour and has brown 
sugar added, to provide some sweet. 

Beyond the feeding shed is a large space ahve) ‘youngsters may 
| play, and games were going on happily. Nearby is another long 
_ p’eng, which is divided into three long school-rooms, where in two-. 
hour shifts hordes of these youngsters get some rudimentary educa- 
tion. The teachers work manfully with black-board and chalk, and 
the children write on slates and use paper-covered reading books.” 
~ “On May 20th, 1939 the inaugural meeting of the Sian YWCA 
marked the organization of our youngest City Association. Shortly 
before the occupation of Taiyuan the YWCA secretary evacuated and 
lished an emergency centre. Student Relief was undertaken in co- 
operation with the YMCA, educational work was carried on among 
the women and children in refugee camps and before long a notable 
scheme of relief and education was organised among the families of 
soldiers at the front. For a year and a half the work was carried on 
with the help of a committee which had to be reorganised three times 
after general evacuations following on serious air raids or threats 
of military invastion. A mission building was rented as headquarters, 
conditions appeared for the time at least more stable, a Board of 
Directors was elected and the transition from a war service centre 
to an organised YWCA was complete. Less than five months later 
the severe raids of October 10 and 11 rendered the YWCA homeless 
for bombs landed in the courtyard of the YWCA and destroyed the 
building. Since then it has been impossible to find another building 
as repair costs on those available are prohibitive. The YWCA re- 
mains homeless. Its work is conducted from the homes of Board 
members and there is a small room in the country in which people 
ean gather during air raids. Nevertheless the programme activities 
educational and relief are carried on and latest reports bring news 

of two Christmas parties with an attendance of three hundred.” 
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APPENDIX 


NEWS OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUN CIL | 
CHILD WELFARE PROJECT 


Below is an approximate list of the numbers being. cared for to~ 
day, the list is not inclusive as in many of the centres extra numbers 
are being fed over and above those for wapm the grants have been 


made. 
Anhwei 
Chekiang | 
Hangchow ......... further 250 
Huchow ...... ven bs 300 
Shaohing .............06 350 | 
Kiangsu | 
50 
600 
help given to an orphanage 
Wusih e@eeeeve le a0 
Shantung | 
Kiukiang ..........:.++. — temporarily in suspense 


Since the last report a request has“come in for the opening of 
work in a fresh area—Tsinan, Shantung, and.an increase of numbers 
has been requested by the committee in ‘Hangchow. 


(This last request has been met by the generous gift of a. 
Shanghai banker who has made it possible to feed a further 250 
children in that city). 3 

The reports coming in stress especially that the price of food 
is rising so heavily that the need is greater now than ever before. 


- More children are being added to the class of those who are able 
to get little or nothing beyond the meal provided at the centre. 


S$OOCHOW GENERAL REPORT 
‘In the time of distress following the war many children were 
on the street. Many of these had no parents, others were from 
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families having no income. Possibly the most pitiful condition and 
even greater than lack of food was the lack of opportunity for 
education and moral instruction. There was no hope locally of 
helping these wandering sheep, but fortunately the N,C.C. was able 
to secure aid and seven centres have been in operation. The plan 
of distribution was to cover the entire city. The centres have cared 
for these children by giving them wholesome food and a helpful 
environment. 

The first period cared for four hundred while the second cared 
for six hundred and in order to give a picture of the city program 
we will summarize the emphases: 

First, Religious instruction was emphasized. It is recognised 
that the foundation of religious life must be laid in early life. Most 
of these children had had no opportunity to worship and so songs, 
prayers and instruction were provided. 

- Second, it was the hope to have ‘every ‘child a literate child. 
The curriculum included Chinese, arithmetic,-and general knowledge. 
Fully three fourths did not know how to read.when they came to us. 

Third, care of the body was likewise emphasized. Being under- | 
fed their bodies were weak and so, much effort went into play- 
ground activities and cleansing of bodies. Good food has helped to 
greatly reduce disease. | 

_ Fourth, Hygiene called for attention. Towels, wash basins and 
tooth brushes were provided: During the hot weather baths were 
insisted on at least once a week. In the six hundred no serious 
disease has occurred and every child has had a physical examination. 

Fifth, nourishing food has been carefully planned. Soup, meat 
and vegetables were a regular part of the daily diet. The rice was 
mixed with crushed wheat in the proportion of 10% wheat to 90% 
rice. Each child was given all he could eat and all gained in weight. 
Most of these had never known a well ordered. meal. 

Sixth, Finances have been jointly shared. The National Chris- 
tian Council provided food. Local groups thru contributions and 
mission help raised the budget for teachers, books and other ex- 
penses. The local gifts have averaged one fourth of the amount given 


the National — 


APPEN DIX C 


N. C.C. War Relief Committee 

- Qne interesting and encouraging feature. aheat the War Relief 
Fund has been that it continues to evoke the support of various 

groups in foreign countries. Youth especially have given generously 

- to help their fellow-Christian in China. In December, 1939 the Old 
Girls’ Association of Papanta and Stalloma in Western Samoa gave 
$312.00; in the same month, Edna Thomas Hall, the Methodist Girls 
ormitory, in San Fernando Pampanga, Philippines gave U.S.$5.00 

for flood relief; in January the Methodist Boys’ School in Medan, 

Sumatra gave $120.00; and in January a Chinese Methodist Church 


in Malaya contributed sae 50. 
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RECEIPTS: 
I. Contributions Received from August 31 of 1 937 to Jan. 19. 1940 

In China No. of Gifts Amount — 
(1) Missionaries .......... § 23,587.58 . 
(2)  Chinese—Personal ...... 169 2,207.46 
{3) Chinese Churches, schools, | 

hospitals, etc. .......... 817 42,735.55 
(4) One-cent Movement ..... 2,462.52: 
(5) Flood Relief—North China 28 3,766.88 $ 79,759.99 


Abroad 
(AI) Missionary Societies ..... 17 $111,892.99 


(ATI) Other Organizations & 


(B) Individuals ............-. 83 15,630.91 
(C)' Chimese Overseas ......... 61 34,975.67 
(D) Chinese Overseas “One Cont | | 
From Ex. gain ($83,141. 18 plis $1,153. $4,295.03 
Balance from previous Relief Fund . 207.26 
Total No. of gifts up to | 
1842 
II. Contributions Received from Jan. 19-Feb. 2. 1940 
In China | 
41) Missionaries ............. 4 $ 808.00 
(2) Chinese—Personal ....... 
{3) Chinese churches, schools, 
hospitals, etc. .......... | 6208.98 
(4) One-Cent Movement ...... 
(5) Flood Relief—North China 1,888.28 $ 2,905.21 
Abroad | 
{AI) Missionary Societies ...... — $ — 
{AII) Other Organizations & 
{B) Individuals .............. 
(C) Chinese Overseas ........ 
{(D) Chinese Overseas “One Cent | of 
Move” j./........ 365.61 


Total Receipts up to date 1855 (W. R. $408,135.01; 
(W.R.1824 F.R. 31) .. F: R. $5,655.11) 
(WR=War Relief. FR=Flood Relief) 


$410,519.36 


8,270.82 


$413,790.18 
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| 4. Anhweti: 
Fowyang 5,000.00 
Hwaiyuan 20,000.00 
Nanhsuchow 1,000.00 
Pengpu 954.32 
Chowchow 19.000.00 
4,020.00 
Chekiang: 
Fuyang 500.00 
Hangchow 11,054.79 
_Huchow 4, 000. 00 
. Kashing 1 700.00 
Shanlien 2 400. 00 
Shaohing 3,000.00: 
3. Ktangsu: 

at Changchow 250.00 
Chinkiang 3,500.00 
Nanking 6,210.03 
N. Kiangsu 2,000.00 

Quinsan 2,000.00 
. §hanghai 18,829.93 
Child Welfare 5,000.00 
Soochow — 17,600.00 
Suchowfu 500.00 
Sungkiang 250.00 
Sutsien 500.00 
Wusih 1,150.00 
Yangchow 1,000.00 
4, North China: : 
 NCKLH 5,000.00 
N. China | 
Com. 85,258.82 

5, Hope: 

Paotingfu 6,000.00 
Peiping 207.26 
Shuntehfu 1,000.00 
—Tientsin 5,000.00 

Relief. 1,593.17 
Shantung: 
S. Shantung 12,000.00 
Taian 3,000.00 
 Tsinan 7,000.00 
Tsingtao 500.00 
Shansi: 
Taiyuan 1,410.95 
N. Shansi 3,000.00 
8. Shensi: 
Sian 5,897.94 
§. Honan: 
Chengchow 3,000.00 
Hwaiking 1,000.00 
Kaifeng 10,000,00 
N. Honan 5,000.00 
Pinghan 
Line 10,150.00 


49,274,32 


22,654.79 


13,800.43 


22,500.00 


4,410.95 


5,897.94 


29,150.00 


10. Hunan: —— 1,000.00 
Changsha 500.00 
Hangyang 2,034.79 3,554.79 

il, 

_Hankow 1,485.06 

12. Central 
Service to Wounded 
Soldiers 20,000.00 

13. Fukien: 

Foochow 5,010.05 

Hweian 1,000.00 

Putien 2,000.00 
Kwangtung: 

. Canton 2,000.00 
Hongkong 3,000.00 
Kiungchow. 1,000.00 
Yan Ping 5,000.00 

15. Kiangsi: 

Kingtehchen 2,000.00 
Tsingan 1,630.00 

16. Szechwan: | 
Chengtu 5,500.00 

| Total 

East China: , 

Anhwei 49,274.32 
Chekiang 22, 654.79 
Kiangsu”™ 

N. China: 90,258.82 
Hopei 18,800.43 
Shantung 500.00 
Shansi 4,410.95 
Shensi 5,897.94 

Central China: 

Honan 29,150.00 
Hunan 8,554.79 
Hupeh 06 


3 
1,736. 
Soldiers 20,000.00 


South Chivas 


Fukien 8,010.05 
Kwangtung 11,000.00 


South East China: 


West China: 


Kiangsi 5,630.00 


Szechwan | 5,500.00 
Total 


$350,167.11 


58, 789.96 $130,719 07 


$350,167.11 
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1,735.06 


20,000.00 


8,010.05 


11,000.00 


3,630.00 


5,500.00 


136,868.14 


54,439.86 


19,010.05 
3,630.00 


5,500.00 


° 
58,789.96 
2 
0,258.82 
9 
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Our Book Table 
Precious THINGS OF THE LASTING HILLS by Isobel Kuhn with Foreword by 

Mildred Cable. Published by the China Inland Mission, Price 1/— net. 

The book of some seventy-five pages is divided into five parts with 
2 rd goad by the well-known Missionary and traveller, Miss Mildred 

able. 

A journey into South West China is graphically given—Lisuland 
being the objective which is } Meneriped as “A place of physical hardship 
and spiritual luxury.” | 

The book opens with an » operation in a private house on a soldier 
named “Jo;” the operation is successful, the result.being a door for the 
gospel opened in the barracks amongst the military. 

The second section called “The Second Mile” vividly describes the 
inconveniences and difficulties in travelling, but which result in many 
hearing the Message. | 

The third section is well called = because of the suffering 
incurred in reaching Lisuland. | 

The last section tells of changed lives itacineiat the people, finishing 
‘with brief accounts of “John” and “Joseph” who became “Burning and 


shining lights.” 
A little of the cost involved in taking the pene to every creature 


is unfolded in the book. F.J.H. 


THE First LADY OF THE TSENG CLAN by Mary Baxter. Published by The 

China Inland Mission. 

This booklet of fifty four pages presents in a very graphic manner 
life in a beautiful Chinese home in Central China. 
- Scholar Tseng comes before us as seeking and finding a lady who 
became the First Lady of the Tseng Clan and who was al] that could © 
be desired, with one exception, and that a very hasty temper. - She tried 
to get rid of her bad habit by RavInS | a special idol made which she 

worshipped but found it unable to help k.:. Later she comes in contact 

with a lady missionary who tells of the Living and True Gced and cf 
the Saviour. Mrs. Tseng, convicted and converted takes a copy of the 
Gospel of John home to her husband,'an opium smoker who becomes 
interested and also accepts Christ as his Saviour finding that the Gospel 
is the Power of God unto Salvation. . 

The changed lives of Mr. and Mrs, Tseng soon make a stir in the 
district—the stronghold of Taoism—many souls are blessed by their | 


testimony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tseng continued to the end of their lives faithful! 
followers of Jesus Christ, leadi ing many * serve the Master they followed 


so faithfully. F.J.H. 


AN Hour witH DAVID LIVINGSTONE. A Biography, he Walter McCleary Pub- 
lished by Zondervan Publishing House. Price, 10 cents gold. | 
This booklet of 21 pages is a good summary of David Livingston’s 

life. It is clear and interesting. The reviewer thinks so much of it 

that he has already adapted it for the use of Chinese Christians.’ A 

thing like this will make many Christians mission-minded. 2. te 
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For WAYFARING. Report of the Britisk and Bible Society. 
This year the annual report has been published in a most attractive 
- form, describing the world-wide work of this Society under five chapter 
headings—Notable Pilgrims of the Book; Our Pilgrims of the Book; 
- Undaunted Pilgrims; The House of the Interpreter; and Our Gifts. 
These methods avoid the usual presentation of country by country, but 
- instead enables us to see how the Bible has a universal message. It 
- cheers one to read this stimulating report because the stories are true, 
because they tell of courage, and because they dumonstrate at men are 
— for the word of God. | 


“INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS, January 1940. 

This number contains the annual survey, and the editors certainly 
have done a good job in describing world-wide missionary work in 1939. 
The survey occupies 128 pages. The section on China gives a good 
- picture of what the Church in China has attempted to do and the con- 
_ ditions under which its work has bese carried on. 


: How I KNow Gop ANSWERS paavent (The Personal Testimony of One Life-time), 
3 by Rosalind Goforth. Zondervan Publishin House, Grand Rapids, IE a 
142 pp. Price: loth US$1.00, paper US$.60 | 
This book of “personal testimonies to answered prayer” was 
I copyrighted in 1921 by Harper & Brothers. The unexpired copyright 
- hag now been transferred to the above publishers and they are reprinting 

it in the belief that it still has a real message for the world. 
| The reader will find here not only remarkable stories of God’s 
- guidance and protection but also the record of a most eventful life in 
missionary pioneering. Pioneer work for men is not easy but when it 
comes to a mother with a family of several children it is another story. 
~ One can have only admiration for the courageous mecther who was able 
- to overcome natural caution and the desire for home ¢omforts for herself 
and her children to go forth to spread the good news. Taking the cow 
along to provide necessary food for the little ones rather than stay at 


- home always seemed to the reviewer, who was acquainted with Dr. 


Goforth, to be the one act that symbolized most strikingly the spirit of 
this pioneer. 


Mrs, Goforth on her own confession was not naturally brave in the 
ordina?y sense of the word but transformed and empowered by God’s 
love she was able to face anything if she were convinced that it was in 
God’s will. 

Yet the last chapter in this biography has a startling revelation 
which should be helpful to all Christians in genera] and missionaries in 
- particular. Here is a life of great consecration and sacrificial service 
yet partially defeated by the thing that hag sapped the life from so 
- many earnest workers. She got a real shock, she says, when she over- 
heard two Chinese Christian women talk about her and one said, “Yes, 
ghe is a hard worker, a zealous preacher, and—yes, she dearly loves 
us, but, oh, what a temper she has! If she would only live more as 
she preaches!” She writes, “I saw then how useless, how worse than 


3 useless, was it for me to come to China to preach Christ and not live 


Christ... 614+ I knew I loved Christ; and again and again I had proved 


aa my willingness to give up all for his sake. But I knew, too, that one 


hot flash of temper with the Chinese, or with the children before the 
_ Chinese, would largely undo weeks, perhaps months, of self-sacrificing 
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After years of “Fighting: (not finding), following, keeping, 


struggling.” she picked up a copy of “The Life That Wins,” and at long 
jast found the secret of victorious living. After reading the sentence, 
“At last I realized that Jesus Christ was actually and literally within 
me,” she says, “I stopped amazed. The sun seemed suddenly to come 


from under a cloud and fiood my whole soul with light. 
I saw at last the secret of victory—it was simply Jesus: 


been! 


Christ himself—his own life lived out in the believer. 


How blind’ 


A restfulness and 


quietness of spirit I never thought could be mine took possession of me — 


so naturally. Literally a new life began for me, or rather in me. It | 


was just ‘the Life that is in Christ.” — 3 
Here she found the answer to three questions that pers hea asked 


by others as well. 


“Was it possible, with such a nature as mine, ever 


to become patient and gentle? Was it possible that I could ever really 


stop worrying? 


as well as preach him?” F.R.M. 


Could I in. a word, ever hope to be able to live Christ 


Educational News 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF ENGLISH | 
IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


It cannet be denied that in 
recent years the subject of Eng- 


lish in the middle schools of our. 


country has been a failure. On 
the curriculum time table the 
time occupied by English lessons 


is almost equal to that by Chinese © 


subjects, but the time the students 
spend on English is far too little 
when compared with the time they 
spend on Chinese. It is generally 
admitted by examiners of uni- 
versity new students that the 
English standard of senior middle 
school graduates is very low. 
They are apt to make all sorts of 
mistakes even in simple sentences, 
not to speak of compositions. It 
would be exceptionally rare to 
find one who could write a fairly 


good home letter and cou!d speak © 


simple and common English. 
Nevertheless, there has been much 
improvement since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Palmer to improve on 


the method of teaching English in — 


middle schools a few years ogo. 
At this time of national resistance 
and reconstruction it is necessary 
that we should adopt quicker and 
better means for improvement. 


“good result. 


With the several years’ experience 
of teaching in middle schools and 
universities as well as lecturing 


in the study classes for middle. 


school teachers for two summers, 


.the writer can boldly say that if 


no proper improvement is made 
on the present method of teaching 
English in our middle schools, 
10t only the English standard of 
niversities cannot be raised, but 
also the time and effort spent on 
English by middle school] students. 


“would be half wasted with no 
: With regard to the © 
ways of improvement there are 
three important points: 


1. Strict measures should be 


taken in the training of teachers. 


Today, the Ministry of Educa- 


= tion, having a broader outlook, hag 


realized the importance of train- 


‘ing suitable teachers for middle 
schocls and has accordingly es- 


tablished the teachers colleges. 
This is indeed a most fortunate 
and encouraging thing for the 
future middle school students. It 
is far more difficult to train Eng- 


lish teachers than other teachers 
and a good result is not likely to 
be obtained so easily. All langu- 


ages pertain to an art. Hence if 
one has not reached the standard 


| 
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of thorough understanding, one is 
jnecapable of teaching others. 
According to the studies of the 
' modern language teachers, it is 
found that direct teaching is the 
best method of scientific teach- 
ing. If a teacher cannot speak 
- fluent English, definitely, he can 
never use this direct method. 
With the present low standard of 


English in the middle schools of 


our country, it would be quite 
difficult to expect students to be 
able to master the language with 
the five years’ training in teach- 
ers training colleges. 
tion, graduates of middle schools 


through poor pronunciation of 


teachers have acquired all kinds 


of bad habits such as the undis- . 


tinguishable use of v and w, s 


and z, f and v, etc., so it would 


be. exceptionally difficult to cor- 
rect the same. Hence, special at- 


tention must be devoted to the > 


training of English teachers in 
the teachers. colleges. 
relating to the arrangement of 
lessons, the appointments of pro- 
fessors, the purchase of books 
- and equipments (e.g. Phonograph 


and Dictograph etc. are very es- | 


sential to the practice of English 
speaking) should be carefully 
considered and used extensively 
in order to obtain a good result. 
It is found that teachers teaching 
French or German in middle 
schools in England or America are 
those who have been studying in 
France or Germany for at least 
two years. Hence their standard 


of French or German would 


naturally be higher than those 
graduated from home_ universi- 
ties, and accordingly the French 
or German standard of middle 
school students would also be 
raised. Now, -since it is im- 
possible for all our English teach- 
ers of middle schools to go abroad 
to England or America to study for 


two or three years, what remains | 


‘to be done is to give more thorough 


training in the teachers colleges | 
by engaging one or two Europeans 


In addi- 
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versed in the language study to 
make up for the defects of other 
professors. 

2. Remedies for the present 
method of teaching English in 
middle school. 

Since it will take another 5 
years to train better English 


teachers, it is necessary to find 
waxs and means for the improve- 
ment¥ of the present method of 


teaching English. For the time 
being, the time for the summer 
study class for teachers of Eng- 
lish in middle schools should be 
prolonged to the utmost extent. 
Board and lodging should be free 
of charge whilst books and maga- 
zines etc. should be provided to 


the fullest extent. Special care 


must be taken with regard to the 
appointment of professors so that - 
no sense of contempt 


study class. A nice and _ cool 
place with beautiful scenery 
should be chosen for this purpose. 
As far as the writer knows, the 
classes promoted by the 


organization in the past have fre- 
quently been causing the students 
to be disappointed dis- 
couraged because of (1) no ade- 
quate preparation, (2) no due 


-consideration in the appointment 


of professors, (3) the place chosen 
was not suitable and (4) books 
and magazines were not supplied 
freely and _ sufficiently. Hence- 
forth much attention should be 
paid to these points in holding of 
any future study class. At pre- 
sent the number of students in an 


English class in a middle school 


is usually over 50. This is, in 
fact, a great hindrance to the 
teaching of English. In adopting 
the method of direct teaching, 
there should not be over 25 stu- 
dents in a class in order to enable 
the teacher to ask as many ques- 
tions as possible and the students. 
to have more chances to answer. 
But while the number of students 
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in a class is decreased, the num- 
ber of classes will naturally be 
increased. Hence more teachers 
would be required and the school 
expenditure would be affected. 
Nevertheless, the majority of 
schools may not be able to achieve 
this step, but there should be a 
limit to the number of students 
in each class as it is one of the 
fundamental elements in the im- 


provement of the method of teach-: 


ing English. The various schools 
should try to improve according 
to their own financial situation. 

3. The necessity of Subject 
Supervisors. 

Today government inspectors 
of schools of the different pro- 
vinces only pay attention to the 


administration and discipline of - 


the various schools. They have, 
so far, made no attempt to inspect 
and supervise the different sub- 
jects. This is one of the draw- 
backs to the improvement of the 
various subjects in middle schools. 
My humble opinion is that we 
should adopt the subject super- 
visor system of Europe and Am- 
erica to promote the teaching of 
the various subjects. It would 
be difficult for the various govern- 
ment education bureaux to find 
suitable subject supervisors for 
English as such persons are not 
many. They should be appointed 
by the Ministry of Education to 
be despatched to the various pro- 
vinces_ to 
giving one or two hours demon- 
strative teaching in every school. 
All difficulties relating to the 
teaching of English ‘can be solved 
by such supervisors. Likewise, 
the English subject in middle 
schools would undoubtedly be 
improved. K. F. Chao. 
lated from the Educational News 
Volume II, No. 5) 


inspect the_ schools, 


(Trans- | 


[March. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM FOR 
MIDDLE AND HIGHER 
SCHOOLS* 


1. In order to improve the 
present system of education which 


has been stressing too much on. 


the teaching of knowledge and 


neglecting to conduct any moral 


discipline, as.well as to avoid the. 


-unintimate or remote relationship 


between teachers and_ students 
becoming more commercialized, the 
Ministry of Education intends to 


- adopt the old tutorial system of 
~ our country and to follow the re- 


gulations cf Oxford and Cam- 


bridge Universities to be enforced 


in middle and higher schools. 


~. 2. Every class in a school be- 
divided into certain groups. 
group should be composed of 5 to 


Each 


10 students with a full time 
teacher appointed by the principal 
to take charge of it. The prin- 
cipal should also designate either 


the head of the tutorial depart-. 


ment or the disciplinary depart-. 
ment to be in charge of the 
tutorial and disciplinary business 
of the whole school. 

3. The tutor should see to the- 
thinking, character, progress in 
learning, mental and physical 
development of the individual 
students and give strict instruc- 
tion and advice so as to ensure: 
proper development. and to cul- 
tivate wholesome character. 

4. The method of tutorial in- 
struction is not only of one kind. 
Besides individual instruction, the 
tutor should avail himself of 
leisure hours and holidays’ to 
gather his own group of students 
to hold conference and discussion 
meetings or picnics, etc. for a 
group life instruction. 

5. With regard to the charac- 
ter, thinking, learning, physical 
condition etc. of the students the 
tutor should submit a detailed re- 


**Translation of Baucations! Order 1526 promulgated the Ministry 


of Education on March 1939. 


school, 
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port once a ‘month to the parents 
or guardians of each _ student. 
Such reports should also be placed 


on record in the schoo] for the 


inspection of government inspec- 
tors of schools at any time. 


6. The tutors of the various 
groups should hold a _ monthly 
meeting to report the condition of 
the different groups in their ex- 
ecution of the tutorial instruction 
and to discuss the various prob- 
lemg relating to the same. These 
meetings should be presided over 
by the principal. If the principal 
happens to be unable to be pre- 
sent, the head of the tutorial 
department or the head of the 


disciplinary department may take 


his place as chairman. 

 % The tutors of the various 
‘groups of students should be res- 
ponsible for the _ behaviour, 
thought life etc. of the students. 


| Any merits of special deeds and | 


contribution of students in con- 
nection with their learning. or 
vocation, no matter in or after 
should go to their own 


tutors. At the same time, the 


tutors should be responsible for 


any bad conduct and improper 
thoughts of their students as a 
result of lack of discipline. 

8. A tutor may request the 
principal to allow him to drop 
from his care any student who 
- he considers is inccrrigible. The 
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P said student may choose any one 

among the other tutors to be his 
| tutor. If he is again repudiated 
by the other tutor he should be 
expelled from the school. 


9. Upon the graduation of a 
student the tutor should produce 
a certificate of tutorial] instruction 
stating the thinking, conduct and 
learning of the student. This 
kind of certificate may serve as a 
recommendation to whom it may 
concern when the student is ap- 
plying for work or for entrance 
to other school. 

10. The Ministry of Educates 
has appointed supervisors of 
schools to inspect at any time the 
conditions relating to the carry- 
ing out of the tutorial system. 
Special cases should be reported 
to the Ministry of Education. In 
this connection provincial and 

- municipal department or bureaux 
of education should ; appoint 
supervisors to inspect and guide 
the schools. 

11. All technical and higher 
schools should follow the detailed 
supplementary regulations of the 

tutorial system. The _ detailed 
regulations of the tutorial system 
for middle schools can be regulated 
by the various educatipn depart- 
ments accordingly to the above- 
‘mentioned regulations. 

12. These regulations will be 
enforced after being submitted to 
the Executive Yuan for approval. 


The Present Situation 


HSIAO YAO CHUANG DEDICATES A CHURCH 
Five years ago there were no Christians in Hsiao Yao Chuang vil- 


lage. 
“Filled-with-the-Holy Spirit” type. 


There were some in nearby villages, some of whom were of the 


Gradually a smal] group in H.Y.C. 


became converted and meetings were held in the home of a well-to-do- 
farmer, named Yao. About a year and a half ago Mr. Yao had to raise 
~ $200. to meet the demands of bandits, which meant that he must either 
- sell land or a building. He agreed to sell one of his houseg to the local 
Christians for $200. though its market value was considerably higher 


than that figure. The mission |] 
purposes and the rest was raised 


oaned $100. from its fund for such 
by the local Christians. 


| 
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Although the main building could be used for two or three years 
for church services the roof of an adjoining room fell in last spring 
while some evangelistic meetings were being held there. People who. 
were resting in the room saw dirt falling from the ceiling and managed 
to get out of the place before the roof collapsed. To them it was a 
miraculous escape and they believed that God wag speaking to them 
in that experience. They believed that He wanted them to tear down 
the whole structure and rebuild a new church. I visited the village at 
that time and because of unsettled conditions, and the uncertainty of the 
future, I tried to discourage the plan. They estimated that it would 
cost them at least $400. and I knew from other experiences that such 
projects cost much more than is first estimated. My cold water did not 
quench their zeal, however, and I helped unload the first load of brick 
that arrived. (1 am now known in that village as the “Unloading-brick 
Pastor,” ‘hsieh chuan mushih.’) I also solicited funds from my fellow 
missionaries to help the project, though our contribution was a very. 
small part of the $630. that the new building actually cost. Some of the 
money has been loaned by Christians without interest, and some was 
raised by other churches in the county. It has been a “Mu ch’u project,” 
and we.are trying to develop this consciousness of unity among churches © 
of a given county, or natural area. | er 

I have just returned from Hsiao Yao Chuang where I went with 
Lewis and Lucia last Friday. We attended the services and celebrations 
that lasted from Friday night through Sunday night. The new building 
was attractively decorated with pictures, ab and mottoes contributed 


by other churches and individual friends. A few bell with a pleasing 
tone was given by a man who has become interested in the church and | 
who has a foundry in a nearby city. He was present at the meetings 
and we were called to worship by the tolling of his gift. It was not 
used to call us to meals, as its purpose as only for calling people to 
worship. Delegates poured in from distances nearly twenty miles away 
so that the problem of feeding and sleeping them all became quite acute. | 
Each night a session of dividing up guests took place after the evening 
meeting and everybody was tucked in somewhere. North China farmers 
don’t have much bedding for guests at this time of year but the thicker 
they were packed the less each individual needed of bedding. Some 
had to walk to nearby villages each night but as the villages are near 
together, and their hosts went with them they didn’t seem to mind. 

The meeting Friday evening was one for welcoming the guests but it 
was filled with shouts of “Praise the Lord, Thank God, and Hallelujah!” 
After the words of welcome by the chairman guests were asked. to 
respond and several of us did so.: I told them that their new building 
had been an inspiration to me which had increased my faith. While 

waiting for the train at the railway station that afternoon I’ had read 
some articles in an American magazine telling of conditions in Europe 
and it had been a depressing experience. I could not forget the terrible 
picture that those articles had made on my mind but in that new building 
the thought came to me that it was only as the old building had been 
torn down that the much better new one could become a reality. Much 
as it grieves us to see the destruction that is taking place in this war- 
stricken world the net result may be a better civilization. Certainly 
there is much need for improvement on what we have been calling 
civilization. Whether the price that is.paid is too high will depend 
on how well we build the new structure. It took hard work, sacrifice 
and faith to build the H.Y.C. church but it was to me a symbol of what 
will be necessary if we are to have a better world in which to live and 
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warship God. Of course the comparison should not be carri ) 
) od. | arried too far. 
What a crime that a new order of ‘society must cost such a price! 


The meetings Saturday began long before daybreak. in fac g 
that I didn’t even get to the first one. 
sins and testimonies made up the morning watch. Each day was started 
by that type of meeting, after which Lucia led a thoughtful service of 
prayer and meditation. In all the meetings there was much prayer, 
most of which was where all prayed out loud together, and often there 
was laughing, weeping, clapping of hands, sometimes accompanied by 
jumping up and down. Prayer to those people is much more than “saying 
their prayers;” it is an experience which stirs them deeply. Their 
singing of Bible verses to Chinese tunes is also a thrilling experience, 

and they seem to have an inexhaustible repertoire which they sang over 


and over. | | | 
_ At the service cf dedication, Saturday morning Lewis gave them a. 
good sermon on Isaiah’s experience in the temple, urging them to follow 
Isaiah’s example of surrender, “Here am I, send me.” Whether it was 
the result of that sermon or not I do not know but after the meetings 
were all over the Laymen’s Preaching Band, consisting of a score or so of 
-  ehurch members went out into.the surrounding villages to preach the 
gospel. This is a regular routine with them but I imagine that they 
went with more power than usual this time. They carried with them a 
printed statement of what the duty of the H.Y.C. church is in that 
community. Zealous as these people are they are not lacking in the 
- eonsciousness of the need for the Social Gospel. So long as emotional 
- sprees result in that kind of reaction my Congregational reaction to them 
is “Would that we had more of them.” After attending such meetings 
I feel that I have a better conception of some of the problems thet 
Paul had to deal with. Unless I am greatly mistaken we have in H.Y.C. 
a great deal that is similar to the Christianity of New Testament times. 


| Saturday afternoon there was a Service of Recognition, for not only 
is there a new building at H.Y.C., there is also a new church body, 
Heretofore the church members have been considered as part of the 
church of that area but now our Station Executive Committee has re- 
‘ecognized the H.Y.C. as one of our regularly organized churches. At the 
service I tried to help the local Christians understand that they were 
not only entering the Techow Congregational Union, but were also a 
part of the Church Universal.—the Body of Christ, made up of “all the 
saints” mentioned by Paul in his letter to the Christians in the church 
at Ephesus. The “length and breadth” of the love of Christ extends to 
the ends of the world, and was well illustrated in the Madras meetings 
The “height and depth” takes in the saints of the 
past, and those of the future. We are one with those who have gone 
before and from them have received a great heritage. What the saints 
-of the future will receive depends on us. By beginning in our own 
homes and our own villages we can exert an influence that is hard to 
measure. Lucia told how when she was in America a few months ago 
and told of the zeal of the Christians in H.Y.C. Some of the Christians 
who heard her were so impressed that they were filled with new zeal 


for work in their own churches. ; 
, - At the Service cf Worship on Sunday morning the names of the 
Charter members of the church were read, thirty of them. Then twenty- 
six more were baptized and forty-one joined the church on probation. 
The church is about fifty feet long and sixteen feet wide but some of 
the congregation could not get inside and had to sit out on the open 
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court. Fortunately the sun was kind and since there was no fire inside 
the outside congregation was probably as comfortable, so far as warmth 
Was concerned, as those inside. We had no fires for heating purposes 
all the time we were there. One might properly say that the H.Y.C. 
church is “heart heated.” In his sermon on Prayer Lewis used the 
parable of the man who went to his neighbor to borrow something to 
give his friend for “I have nothing to set before him.” It seemed to me 
that I was pretty much in that predicament as I faced the H.Y.C. Christ- 
ians:; They are “hungry” for the Bread of Heaven and the Water of 
Life, and are asking us to help them get food for their souls. How can 
I meet their need? It is a challenging question. 

The last meeting of the series was on Sunday night and was in the 
nature of a farewell to the guests. After having seen so many tears, 
and heard so much weeping it did my heart good to hear some real 
laughter. Refreshments of tea, cookies, peanuts and candy were dis- 
tributed and while they were being consumed one of the loca] church 
members led us in some games. It was a new experience to many present 
but everybody entered into the spirit of the occasion and seemed to have 
a very good time. Jokes and humorous stories produced much laughter 
and seemed to me to be a very good tonic fpr the long stretch of more 
serious meetings. 

I came away from H.Y.C. Setunder morning with a feeling that there 
is a very hopeful church there. Our mission usually stresses the de- 
velopment of the intellect, literacy classes, starting classes and training 
classes for church leaders. I would not belittle that work but I believe 
that we are all made with emotions, as well as intellects, and if we are 
to reach the highest possible development Wwe must see that there is a 
growth of the feelings as well as the mind. The type of meetings that 
IT attended would certainly shock some of my good Congregational friends 
but I wish that more of them could have been there. I believe that. 
they would agree that religion is a vital element in the life of those 
Christians. They are “on fire” with religion, but they are also willing 
to grow and learn. We are giving them all the religious education that 
we can. Mr. Chao and Miss He of the Ellis Training School are living 
in the village for some months and Mr. Yang and Miss Ta’ao are giving 
their whole time to that area. Each one of that quartet has much to 
contribute and I shall watch the development of the H.Y.C. church with 
much interest. If we can spread some of the zeal to other parts of our 
field it will do us good. One young delegate from P’ang Chuang was 
very much impresssed with what he saw, and heard, at H.Y.C. and said 
that he was going back to his own church to help get it warmed u'’p 
Another delegate from K’an Shui told me that his church is having some 
special meetings later this month and he hopes that the church will get 
some new life. | 

On reading this over I see that I failed to mention the communion 
service and the installation of some deacons on Sunday afternoon. They 
should not be overlooked for both of the services meant much to a 


present. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF CHEKIANG SHANGHAI 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 
1 Week End Bible Institutes: 


The institutes are usually held in the a churches or at the 
homes of the Christian members in villages where are of 
members and inquirers. 3 


J 
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(1) They are considered as the first step in preparing for church 
membership and inquirers both men and women come under the 
direction of circuit pastors, 

(2) They last from 3 to 7 days usually beginning on Thursday and 
ending on Sunday, once every season in each church. 

(83) The schedule is divided into three sessions: | 
a. In the morning: Devoweger- Weer Bible study and 
Singing. 
b. In the afternoon: Visitation—Pastors and Christian mem- 
_ bers divided into groups and call on the homes of the mem- 
bers and inquirers and hold evangelistic meetings. 
ec. In the evenings: Evangelistic meetings:—Pastors and mem- 


bers participate in those meetings where Christian nas ae 
bear testimony of their conversion and what Christ has done 


for them. 


mc} Support—The circuit committees entertain the groups under the 
supervision of the district pastor. 


. Short Term Bible Institutes: 
Bible Institutes for Men: 
| ‘They are usually held in the central place of each circuit once in 
every six months. 
@) Two-fold purposes: 
a. Training of inquirers and atanees 
b. First step lay training for service in the churches. 


(2) They are under. the direction of the district pastors with the 
assistance of the Convention secretaries, and last from ten days 
to two weeks. 


| (3) The curriculum contains the following courses: Worship, Bible, 
Practice Singing, Public Health, Letter writing, etme: 
4 and Duties of church officers. 
(4) Women have the privilege of participating but they are ‘not 
~ counted in the final report. | 
(5) The district committees are responsible ei the expenses with 


par aid cf $20 to = from the Convention Special Evangelistic 
und. 


Bible Institutes for 


They are usually held in the caciiegs place of each circuit once every 
six months for the Christian women and inquirers. | 


(1) 7 courses are given to meet the needs of the women: 
Teaching those who can not read and write both inquirers 
and church members. 

b. Training of church members for Bible knowledge and duties 
for service such as Sunday school teachers, women’ s meeting 
leaders, etc. 

Advanced courses for those who are better and 
eal for lay leadership. 

(2) The institutes are managed by Convention Woman Evangelists 


who are organized in groups and work in the districts with a 
leader for the general 
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(3) The curriculum is as follows: Worship, Bible Study, (usually from 


3 to 5 classes) Singing, Public Health, Letter writing, S.S. Me- 
thods, C.E. Leadership and Christian. Home talks. 


(4) Men are also allowed to participate in Bible classes, but are 
not counted in the final report. 


(5) The support usually comes from the Convention em $20 to $30 
for each institute. 
(6) Certificates are granted to thine who pass the slab ex- 
aminations by the Convention Women’s Committee. 


TL Lay Leadership Training Institutes: 


Those institutes are the projects of the tom for Lay heldin. 


ship Training, managed by the Convention Executive Committee through 
\ the secretaries and other leaders. 


(1) The program is that there shall be one ‘institute in each district 
every year. 
(2) Curriculum is worked out according to the standard of the 
-  NCCRE with modifications according to the need of the churches, 
with special emphasis on Bible Study, Practice Singing, Practice 
_in conducting worship and other peepee. Normal work in S8.S. 
methods, etc. 
(3) The institutes last from two weeks to one month under strict 
+ daily instruction. 
(4) Members are sent by the churches and approved by the district 
authority. At least two from each church attend. 
(5) These institutes are supported by the Convention Picsiiie about 
~ $100.00 for each institutes being granted for an average at- 
tendance of about 25 persons. 


(6) Certificates are granted by the Convention Executive Committee. 


“RELIEF WORK IN EAST CHINA UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
EAST CHINA BAPTIST MISSION AND CHEKIANG 
SHANGHAI BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The fields cover the districts of Ningpo, Shaohing, Kinhwa (free) 
Hangchow, Huchow and Shanghai (Occupied) and their neighboring 
cities and towns, Total number of centres—about 100 

Types of Relief work done the churches, and 
hospitals :— 


Pure Relief. 
Distribution of boiled rice in Ningpo. 
Daily or weekly distribution of rice Shaohing and Ningpo. 


Distribution of American Wheat in pamechow, Huchow and 
Ningpo. | 


Distribution of dried sweet potatoes in Ningpo. 


Distribution of money in place of pickled vegetables (cheaper | 
than fresh vegetables) in Shaohing and Huchow. 

Subsidy for rice at time of institutes in Huchow and Shaohing. 
Supply of winter clothes.and bed covers in Shaohing, Huchow 
and Hangchow. 


, Distribution of money in place of rice in Shaohing and Huchow. | 
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9. Supply of clothes for refugee people (teachers, students and 
- others) in Hangchow, Shanghai and Huchow. 


10. Repatriation for refugee people to return to their own home 
cities or towns in Shanghai, Hangchow and Huchow. 


11. Aid to students in schon ‘in manashon, Shanghai, Ningpo and 
Huchow. 

12. Refugee camp tee women and children a time of war. 

13. Camp for poor children in Shaohing and. Hangchow, 

14. School for refugee children in Kinhwa. 

15. Camp for the aged and poor in pemeche: 


Relief through Work. 
1. Building seal in Kinhwa (connecting Chen-mei schoo] in the 
é country to the public road). 
2. Making winter clothes in Kinhwa and Hangchow. 
8. Making sandals for the farmers in Shaohing and Kinhwa. 
4. Teaching special classes of children by boys and girls of middle 
school grade in Huchow and Hangchow. 
Industrial centre for women in Shaohing and Kinhwa. 
Employing refugee teachers and doctors in Kinhwa and Shaohing. 


Relief in forms of Loans. 
| 1. Small loans to peddlers 
2. Loans to start small business. 


Relief in Rural Areas. 
1. Distribution of small funds during the silk and rice seasons 
in Huchow. 
2. Distribution of silk worm eggs in Huchiw, 
3. Fund for buying fertilizer in Shaohing. . 


Relief in Medical Work. 
1. Free distribution of Quinine in the cities and country churches 
in Shaohing and Kinhwa. 
Free injection against cholera and typhod fever in Ningpo. 
Free vaccination against small pox in Ningpo, Shaohing and 
Kinhwa. 
Transportation and treatment for wounded civilians of bombing 
cases in Shaohing. 
_ Service among oo wounded soldiers in Kinhwa and Shaohing. 
by T. C. Bau, 


COOPERATION BETWEEN CHRISTIAN INTERNATINAL 
ORGANISATIONS IN WAR EMERGENCY SERVICE 


_ “Through the war emergency the Christian organisations have been 
drawn closely together as they have faced common responsibility and 
common tasks; September 2, the day before war was declared, the general 
secretaries of the Christian International Organisations met to confer 
on. the situation. The following week the group decided to constitute 
itself into the Emergency Committee of Christian Organisations 
(E.C.C.O.) Since that time frequent meetings have been held. The 
purpose of this committee is for consultation and coordination. It is not 
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an administrative unit, does not determine the policy of the constituent 
organisations, nor affect the existing sh 6 pe between the world 
organisations and their national units. 


“This coordinating Committee in Geneva is ‘iheady paralleled in 
several countries by a similar joint committee of national movements; 
for example in the three ccuntries in Scandinavia and in France. The 
E.C.C.O. in Geneva is glad to know that there is close coordination in 
the effort of the different national movements represented in Geneva, 
but it does not promote necessarily the establishment of joint national 
committees. The Geneva Committee is available for information and 
advice in regard to all of the joint national activities whch may develop _ 
from the war emergency. In Scandinavia the cooperative effort is — 
directed toward raising funds for war work. In France a joint Com- 
mittee of Christian Youth Organisations is planning and carrying out 
a united program of Christian service to the evacuees from Alsace. 


“The cooperation of the E.C.C.O. in Geneva is developing along the 
following lines: (1) The constart exchange of information gained through 
travel. The staff of the different organizations in their travel represent 
not only the interest of their own movements but also the group of 
Christian organisations. (2) The correlation in Geneva of the policy and 
program in the emergency war service of ithe different Christian or- 
gansations. This is necessary in order to secure the maximum effective- 
ness of-war service and a general unity of direction in the oecumenical 
movement. Recognising certain differences in method of the Christian 
organisations they are aware of the fact that their various types of: 
service are inter-related. (3) The collaboration in the preparation of 
Christian literature. This is an important phase of the work of E.C.C.O. . 
which meets the need of all of the organisations. (4) Mutual sharing 
in the interpretation of the Christian message and task. The close re- 
lationship of the World Christian Organisations at this time is vital 
because of the common need for strength and wisdom. In the back- 
ground of all the planning of lines of concrete service is the primary 
question of the special contribution of oecumenical movements in a war. 
All of the staff members of the Christian international Organisations in 
Geneva share with the E.C.C.O. group in the discussions on the spiritual 
issues which confront Christian pt this time.  (World’s 
Monthly, January 1940). 
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Work and Workers 


Plow and Study:—For more 
than a year we have been engaged 
in an experiment in agricultural 
education which we regard with 
high hopes that it will give a real 
and direct lift to the whole life 
of the rural community. We call 
it a Farmers’ Institute. The enroll- 
ment is about 40. Each half- 
year we receive from as many 
different localities as possible 
about 20 young men with some 


primary schooling and with actual 


farm experience, for a course of 
one year which we hope will not, 
as has generally happened in the 
past, separate them from life in 
the rural community, bu: will 


rather ‘prepare them to go back 


and live there, as managers of 
farms, or as teachers of rural 
primary schools, and become 
leaders in the places from which 
they came. 
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- Through about eight months of 
the year these young men spend 
the morning hours in class work,. 
receiving practical instruction in 
the various phases of agriculture, 
including courses in vegetable 
gardening, fruit growing, rice, 
wheat, cotton, forestry, sericul-. 
ture, agricultural economics and) 
Chinese mathematics. It is my 
privilege to present general 
science as a foundation for the 
studies they carry in several of 
the applied fields. In the after- 
noons they work in the gardens 
and on the farms, learning from 
our regular staff how the various 
farm practices are carried out, 
particularly in relation to farm 
crops, horticulture and_ sericul- 
ture. 

During the period when they 
work in the fields half-time, they 
pay only half their board. When, 
during the summer months, they 
give full time to field work, they 
pay no board. They eat very 
plain food, having a meat dish 
once in ten days. There is in ad- 
dition only a miscellaneous fee of 
$2.00 per semester. 
spring carried 
through a very successful sericul- 
ture project, raising silkworms 
‘and producing disease-free eggs. 
The success of so difficult an un- 
dertaking reflects credit not only 
upon the energy and persistence 
of the students, but also upon the 
supervision of the staff members 
who led the project. | 


They have once a week a singing 
class under the direction of an 
enthusiastic and able missionary 
lady, and surely enjoy it. 
this comes not only an apprecia- 
tion of music and rythm, but also 
a spirit of cooperation. 


This year four faculty ladies, 
one American and three Chinese, 
are cooperating in a class on the 
preparation and preservation of 
foods. They are reported to en- 
joy the class as much as do the 
students. | 
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On Sunday mornings at seven 
o'clock they have a_ worship 
service in a large class room 
where they have a chance to sing, 
and to hear some good straight~ 
forward ‘gospel messages. Re- 
cently pastors from the neighbor= — 
ing churches have been cheerfully 
getting up early enough to come, 
one by one, and lead a series of 
these services. Albert N. 
Steward. (The China Christian 
Advocate, December, 1939). 


The Testimony Service:—The 
last session had come. On a 
beautiful secluded lawn sat the 
1939 Instituters in a circle on the 
grass. A bonfire could not be had 
this year, but a beautiful silver 
moon hung over us. A lighted 
cross stood as a part of the circle, 
symbolizing the Presence which 
all felt so vividly. Ags long as 
the hymn books could be seen, 
hymns were sung. Then a 
beautiful girl—only a Christian 
since last May,—stood as the 
leader of. the testimony service. 
We cannot crowd into this word- 
picture the testimonies! They 
came from serious, often breaking 
hearts. They spoke of intimate, 
living experiences of God through 


temptation, persecutions and hard 


situations. Never once was there: 
a note of defeat or discourage- 
ment—always victory through our 
all-conquering Christ. Not one 
moment was lost, and after a half 
hour longer than set for the 
meeting we stood to go. We 
passed by the cross, where we 
lighted the candles which we 
would carry back with us to be 
reminders of the high hours we 
had in the Institute. In a circle 
we stood and sang More Love to 


Thee Oh Christ. 


The 1939 Institute was over, 


_ but we turned our faces to our 
_ tasks with a new hold on Jesus 


Christ and a new conviction that 


_ with Him we could face anything. 
_. (The China Christian Advocate, 


December, 1939). 
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A Doctor in a Hospital:—A 
Chinese doctor with a difficult 
problem in one of the mission 
hospitals, was brought to Miss 
Caffray’s meetings. There she 
made a complete dedication to the 
Lord Jesus and prayed to be filled 
with the Holy Spirit. Returning 
to the hospital, she told another 
doctor, her “pet aversion,” what 
the Lord had done for her, and 
brought her to the meeting the 
next night. The missionary doc- 
tor in charge of the hospital said 
to Miss Caffray, “I feel I need to 
kotow to the Lord and to you for 


the great change that has come 


to our hospital. Can’t you pos- 
sibly arrange to give us a series 
of meetings for our entire hospital 


staff? We need you so much and 


want you.” (The China Christian 
Advocate, December, 1939). 


Schoels Move Into Indo-China 


Sections:—Miss Hazel F. Gosline, 


returning to Chennan, had a 
fortnight’s delay in Kunming, 


waiting for any transportation at. 


all, and finally with fourteen 
pieces of baggage left on a truck 
loaded with gasoline for a govern- 
ment aviation school. Her bag- 
gage was made up mostly of gro- 
ceries and medicines for the 
diocesan school, 


Chennan is a little walled town, 


all the houses of mud with tiled 
roofs, Its one shopping street is 
thronged every other day as the 
country people come in to sell 
their wares. 


An old inn has been hentad for 
the classrooms and girls’ dormi- - 
tory. The boys are parked in. 


several places as no one building 
is large enough for them ll. 
There are about 300 students, re- 
presenting Boone School for boys, 
St. Hilda’s for girls, both normal- 
ly in Wuchang, and St, Lois’ and 


the Cathedral Choir School from 


Hankow. Refugee students from 
other parts of China are also 
enrolled and some from the local 
province of Yunnan. 


[March. 


The desks and benches now in 
use are, as Miss Gosline says, 
probably the only ones of their 
kind in the world, planks resting 
on piles of mud bricks at assorted 
heights from the ground, They 
serve, and when the school returng 
to Hankow no expensive furniture 
will be discarded. (The Spirit of 
Missions, December, 1939.) 

A New Leprosarium for Fukien: 
—Typical of many others in the 


- province of Fukien there is an old 


leper colony in the district of 
Chang-loh where the 32 inmates. 
are allowed to come and go 
without any restrictions.. As they 
are being paid by the hsien 
government only half a dollar 
each per month in addition to 
a couple of wreched houses for 
their shelter, they are permitted 


to beg. in order to make a living, 


As a result of the pains-taking 
agitation and hard work of Dr. 
Woo Yiu-ming, a local physician, 
a Committee composing of the 
government and party officials, 
church and community leaders 
was organized, according to the 
report which we have just re- 
ceived, on October 11 and de- 
cisions reached to build a new 
leprosarium. It is stated that a 
suitable site has already been 
found and a considerable sum of 
money pledged and assured. (The 
Leper Quarterly, December, 1939.) | 


Completion of the New West 
China. Leprosarium:— An en- 
couraging news has just been 
received from Dr, Wallace Craw- — 
ford, professor of public health 
of the School of Medicine of the 
West China Union University, that 
the new leprosarium in Chengtu 
is on verge of completion and that 
the first patient has _ already 
arrived: for hospitalization. . In 
view of the abnormal conditions 


as a result of the war and difficul- 


ties in raising funds it is a real 
credit to those who are respon- 


sible for this achievement. We — 


have no data on hand as to the 
of this new leprosarium.. 
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but one thing is certain that it, 
being affiliated with the Medical 
School of the West China Union 
University, will be operated on 
‘the basis of modern scientific 
ideas with reference to leprosy. 
(The Leper ey December, 
1939.) 


Vi Zang Village Welfare School: | 


—Regardless of the difficulty of 
travel from one ‘territory’ to the 
other two of our staff members 
went to the village and assisted 
Pastor Liu Ong-zien in conducting 
the welfare school work there for 
ten days. The days were fine all 
the time and the meetings were 
very well attended and orderly. 
The average attendance nightly 
was about 100 persons. With 
Pastor Liu playing rusty 
cornet and another playing on an 
old Chinese violin, they learned 9 
songs. The lectures every night 


were varied and emphasized cur-. 


rent news, agriculture, child’s 


education, adult’s learning, 


ligion, etc. The people were very 


attentive to the lectures which | 
gave them new ideas and new light ° 


upon things which they were eager 
to know. A young man who worked 


among the villagers wag asked to 


teach a class for beginners, and 
Rev. Tsiang Vung-yoen of Carriger 


Memorial Church of Changchow . 


was invited to join the work dur- 
ing the last two nights. Many, 
many cases of eye-disease and in- 


testinal troubles were treated up- | 


on visits in the afternoons. About 
75 persons joined the character- 
‘study classes. About half of 
these were grown folks. | 
certificates were given to the 
adult students who finished their 


“book and were able to read it 


thoroughly. Students under 15 
years of age, having completed 
_ their lessons, were each rewarded 

with some prize or souvenir. Not 


less than 150 persons crowded in 


the assembly room enjoying the 
closing program. (China Con- 
ference (M.E.C.,S.) News Letter 
No. 16 December 23, 1939). 


desperate fight for 


and prayer. 


Twenty 


Christ, 
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‘Struggle for Existence:— 
Several Army Officers in Peking 


have for the past month been in- 


vestigating poor families and 
giving welcome supplies of grain 
and coal balls. 


In that area of the South City 
bounded by the Ch’ien Men Ta 


Chieh, the Shun Chih Men Ta 


Chieh and the south wall appall- 
ing conditions of distress and 
need have been found by the six 
women Officers investigating the 
district. Little children are still 
wearing thin summer clothes 
when even a fur coat fails to keep 
out the wintry blast, homes are 


' destitute of furniture, bundles of 


pawn tickets are the only pos- 
sessions of some, thin emaciated 
people uncertain of their next 
meal who exist in homes where 
coal is a luxury. There is stark 
tragedy on every hand. Many are 
people from the south stranded 
here through the war and con- 


sequently out of touch with 


All are putting up a 
existence 
against overwhelming odds. (The 
Crusader, Peking, December 1939). 

Evangelism in Peking:—When 
an opportunity is given to ‘come 
out for Christ,’: frequently some- 
one expresses his need for the 


friends. 


reconstruction of his life. To 


deal with these anxious souls is 
one of our most arduous tasks. 
It requires much tact, patience 
Some of these disil- 
lusioned men and women are 
burdened with a sense of futility; 
others are swept on by an urging 
world of strife and sin. Lately 
quite a number have been leading 
tragic lives on account of the 
war. 


Among those recently brought 
to the saving knowledge of Jesus 
by one of our ardent 
Chinese evangelists in one of 
these street halls, was Mr. Cheng, 
an old shopkeeper convinced of 
sin; Mrs, Li, a young wife left 
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stranded |by a soldier husband; 
Miss Yen, who was healed of a 
major illness; Mrs. 


wildered in a strange city; Mr. 
Cin, an official of high ethical 
principles; the policeman, Han, 
who led his brother to Christ; the 
university graduate, Wang, who 
often testifies of his new-found 
joy; the rich farmer, Liu, who has 
changed part of his home into a 
village chapel; and Miss Chao 
who became an ardent church- 
worker from the very beginning. 
Besides these there are the chain- 
ed slaves of the opium habit who 
often frequent these Gospel meet- 
ings. Recently, Mrs. Liang was 
changed, by faith in Christ, from 
a miserable skeleton into a fat 
and happy woman. Mr. Lan, a 
mere remnant of life. was freed 
from the clutches of drugs which 
had almost killed him; and Mr. 
Chung was instantaneously cured 


from a grasping morphine habit. 


(World Dominion. October 1939.) 
Training School in Nanking:— 


This is the third Training School . 


we have conducted at the Semin- 
ary. In the fall of 1938 we car- 
ried on a six weeks’ school, and 
had about 340 in attendance, 
nearly all of whom were young 
people. 
year, we carried on a_ twelve 
weeks’ school of a more selected 
nature, and had 183 enrolled. 


We followed the Courses of Study © 


and plan outlined by the National 
‘Committee for Christian Religious 


Education in China, Bulletin No.. 


4. Fully 90% of these people were 


young people, selected from the 


‘different churches of the city. 
And this autumn we are running 


the third such school, also of a 


very selected character, with stu- 
dents from all the churches, total 
163 enrolled. We are also follow- 
ing the Course and plan of the 
N.C.C.R.E. At the close of the 
course, certificates will be issued 


for each course completed—the | 


certificates being granted by the 
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Liang, a. 
poverty-striken refugee left be- | 


In the Spring of this | 


| ing 


[March 


NCCRE. (Nanking Theological 
Seminary Bulletin, December, 
1939). | | 


Veteran Maryknoll Missionary In 
Forefront Of Relief Work In 
South China Metropolis:—Canton, 
—For the past ten months the 
Rev. Robert J. Cairns, M. M., has 
played a prominent part in reliev- 
ing the sufferings of countless re- 
fugees in and around Canton, 
capital of Kwangtung Province. 
He is a member of the Executive 


Committee of the Red Cross and 


Acting Secretary of-the Refugee 
Committee. 

Normally Father Cairns, who 
has been in China since 1920, is 


pastor of the Mission on Sancian 


Jsland, where St. Francis Xavier 


breathed his last. He left there 
in September of last year to 
make his Retreat and, when the 


‘emergency arose, volunteered to 
_ spend his vacation helping the re- 
' fugees in Canton. 


Soon the work 
became so important that the 
Bishop of Canton secured permis- 
sion for him to stay on at Canton. 


In the beginning Father Cairns | 


supervized. the convoy of food 


stuffs to the refugee camps around 
the city and to various institutions 


‘along .the rivers. He spent a 


month at the Ming Sum School . 


‘for blind girls, the buildings of 


which were used to house some 
1200 refugees while the former 
inmates were placed on boats in 
the river. Later he was made 
purchasing agent and made long 
trips by motor-boat to secure sup-_ 
plies of rice and other food 
stuffs. The deck of the launch 
was his bed except when he hap- 
pened to pass near some mission. 
From 20,000 the population of 
the refugee camps has dimished 
to 5,000. Their work is gradually 
being taken over by food-distribut- 
centres, consisting of 28 
churches and other. institutions, 


where a bowl of gruel is given 


daily to over 10,000 persons. 
Father Cairns is in charge of the 
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-assignment of grain, clothing and 
medicines. 

Missionaries of both sexes and 
various denominations and 
nationalities have been co-operat- 
cordially 
humanity. The refugee office is 
at the Catholic parish in Shame- 
en, of which Father Cairns is 
temporarily acting pastor. The 
Missions as whole have greatly 


benefitted, gaining the sympathy 


of the masses through the ex- 
--ercise of their charity. 

Special commendation has been 
forthcoming for the good work 
done by priests and sisters in a 
number of hospitals and at the 
populous leper colony at Sheklung, 
south of Canton. (Fides News 
Service). 

A Beggar turns ‘Apostle:—The 
terrible flood waters from Shansi 
that swept over the lowlands 
here, at a time when cultivated 
areas situated at a higher eleva- 
tion were suffering from. the 
effects of drought, reduced masses 
of the population to famine con- 
ditions. Hordes of begging 


women and children now crowd. 


-the roads. Among them are mem- 
bers of many families not long 
ago in fairly comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 
girls is a particularly hard one. 
To shield them from improper 


traffic the mission centres are 


providing homes for them, where 
they may food, shelter 
and instruction. To a large ex- 
tent the scattering of the popula- 
tion that is going on is in the 


nature of a wind-storm that car-' 


ries the seeds of the gospel to 


new areas often difficult of access 


to the missionaries. 


| “Among our beggars,” writes 
the missionary, “we also have 
wandering apostles. 
mer I happened to pass by a 
dilapidated pagoda. Within it 
three beggars were’ kneeling 
around a dying man. I knew him 
well; all those arowia him had 


in thig work of 
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been led to the Faith through 
him. Respectfully they made way 
for me as I -approached to give 
him the last comforts of religion. 
The Lord of Lords paid a visit to 
this temple of demons. Crowds 
meanwhile had gathered outside. 


That a European should thus 
-serve a dying beggar, even giving 


him expensive injections to save — 


| his life if possible, all this made 


a deep impression. A few weeks 
later a well-educated and highly- 
respected person of the neighbou- 
hood asked me for a book explain- 
ing the Catholic doctrine. His 
step was turned toward the Faith 
by the scene he witnessed at the 
pagoda.” (Fides News Service.) 
Remarkable Sale Of Bibles:— 
From his Bible and Book shop at 
Kaifeng, Honan, the Rev. J. H. 
Taylor of the Free Methodist 
Mission circulated 1,716 Bibles 
and 545 New Testaments, a total 
of 2,261 Books supplied by the 
North China Agent of the National] 


Bible Society of Scotland, during 


the year ending 20th Sept. 1939. 
Perhaps this is a record for a 
Bookshop in China. It would be 
interesting to know if these 
figures have been exceeded by 
any other shop so far removed 
from the coast. 


Student Activities in Shanghai: 


_—In spite of the fact that Shang- 


hai has been called an “isolated 
island,” Christian students have 
been found much more active 
than before both in regard to 
their desire to render service to 
others and their own eagerness 
in searching a more meaningful 
Christian life. During Christmas 
week a charity Bazaar was held 
by 31 different student YWCAs 
and YMCAs, in which over five 
hundred students participated and 


a net gain of over three thousand 


dollars resulted. The money thus 
raised will go to the different 
schools in maintaining free 
schools for industrial workers or 
underprivileged street boys. For 
some schools this is a new project 
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whereas Several school YWCAs 
have. carrived projects 
for some years. 


Students too, are not forgetting 7 


the necessity of improving them- 
selves, and preparing themselves 
better for life. A series of talks 


on “Christianity” has been ar- 


ranged in the local YWCA, attend- 


ed by students from different 


schools. The topics are “Jesus, 
and His Historical Background” 
“How to Know the Bible,” “Stu- 
dent Christian Movements Around 
the World,” and “The Modern 


[March | 


Several sectional conferences 


also have been planned for the 


winter vacation period. The 


school YWCAs have taken the 
subject “Christian Girl Students 


and Democracy” as their general 
theme, and the college students 
have taken a wider theme, “Chris- 


tian Students in Defence of De- 


mocracy.” It is hoped _ that 
through these conferences. the 
students will gain a _ general] 
grasp of the democratic movements 


of: which China is so much in 


need, thus be better prepared to 
see the problem through an 


Trends in Christian Thought.” | Ea Christian outlook. 


Special 


The General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, and the 
National Christian Council, with the full approval of Madame Cheng, 
have agreed to the erection of a memorial church in honour of Dr. Cheng 
Ching-yi, in Kweiyang, Kweichow Province, which is the centre of the 
Church Mission Work whose founding and projection were under Dr. 
Cheng’s leadership. More than two thousand dollars have already been 
received toward this Memorial. Those who feel constrained to have a 
part in the memorial may make their remittance to either: The General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, 925 C.L.S. Building, 128 
Museum Road, Shanghai, or The National Christian Council, 169 Yuen 


Ming Yuen Road, ham 


Notes on 


Dr. D. Willard Lyon first came to China in 1895 and worked pone many 
years on the staff of the National Committee Y.M.C.A. He retired in 
1934. He has been specially interested in the field of literature. 


Dr. Irma Highbaugh of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the | 
Methodist Church worked in Changli, Hopei for many years. She 
has been interested in the work of Christianizing the home and 
during her recent furlough specialized at. Cornell in two fields—The 
Pre-Schoo] Child and Adult Religious Education. Now she is helping 
Ginling College in their rura] work in Szechwan. 

Mr. Kiang Wen-Han is head of the Student Division of the National 
Committee Y.M.C.A. In the course of his work during the last two 
years he has travelled extensively in China. 
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Temple at Kiwanhsien, Szechwan. 
Photos by Wm. P. Fenn. 
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